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Mariano  Ospina  Perez,  President-Elect 
of  Colombia,  Visits  Washington 


.^s  THE  multicolored  flags  of  the  21  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  flew  before  its  doors,  the 
Pan  American  Union  welcomed  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  7,  1946,  a  distinguished 
visitor  from  Colombia,  President-elect 
Mariano  Ospina  Perez,  who  will  be  inau¬ 
gurated  August  7  for  a  four-year  term.  At 
a  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board 
held  in  his  honor.  Dr.  Ospina  and  his 
party  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board,  Dr.  Gui¬ 
llermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  Ambassador  of  Nic¬ 
aragua,  who  spoke  as  follows  in  eloquent 
Spanish: 


My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  have  conferred  on  me  the 
pleasant  task  of  extending  to  Your  Excellency  in 
their  name  our  warmest  and  most  cordial  welcome 
to  this  House  of  the  Americas. 

We  are  deeply  gratified  by  your  presence  at  this 
special  meeting  in  your  honor. 

Long  before  you  were  called  to  fill  the  highest 
office  that  the  citizens  of  Colombia  can  confer,  we 
knew  of  the  outstanding  services  which  you  had 
rendered  your  country.  The  fact  that  you  were 
chosen  to  be  the  Chief  Executive  can  be  con¬ 


sidered  the  logical  outcome  of  a  brilliant  career, 
wholly  devoted  to  watching  over  the  welfare  and 
prestige  of  a  sister  nation. 

Your  many  merits,  your  sterling  virtues  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  good  causes  in  the  high  posts 
which  you  have  filled,  your  illustrious  name — so 
closely  linked  to  the  history  of  your  country — 
and  the  special  circumstance  that  Colombia  is 
deeply  esteemed  by  the  American  family  of 
nations,  makes  your  visit  to  this  House  of  the 
Americas  especially  appreciated.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Colombia  to  the  solidarity  of  our  hemi¬ 
sphere  has  been  great,  and  its  participation  in  the 
noble  cause  of  America  has  been  valuable  and 
constant.  At  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  Colombia  has  vigorously  and 
decisively  supported  every  effort  to  strengthen 
the  inter-American  system  of  cooperation,  taking 
efficient  measures  to  maintain  its  integrity  and 
carry  out  the  obligations  contracted  at  our  re¬ 
gional  meetings  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
security  of  the  American  Republics,  and  showing 
at  all  times  a  resolute  desire  to  cooperate  in  the 
defense  of  Democracy — reasons  for  which  you 
must  feel  very  proud  of  your  Colombitm  origin. 
Your  visit  offers  us  a  fortunate  opportunity  to 
say  that  the  Pan  American  Union  is  happy  to 
believe  that  your  acts  as  head  of  the  Government 
of  your  country  will  measure  up  to  the  stature 
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of  your  personality,  to  your  already  well-known 
ability,  and  to  the  prestige  of  Colombia,  whieh 
well  deserves  the  best  services  of  its  distinguished 
sons. 

Therefore,  Your  Excellency,  our  personal  wel¬ 
come  is  enhanced  by  the  high  esteem  in  which  all 
those  present  hold  the  part  which  both  you  and 
your  country  have  taken  in  fostering  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  solidarity  and  consequently  the  cause  of 
humanity — to  which  we  all  contribute  and  in 
which  we  all  participate — raising  our  thought  and 
will  in  difficult  and  crucial  times  until  they  equal 
the  need  and  respond  to  the  desires  of  our  jjeoples 
which,  eager  to  live  in  peace,  in  an  atmosphere 
which  condemns  abuse  and  violence,  aspire  to  give 
room  to  love,  the  supreme  link  holding  men 
together,  and  thus  to  reaffirm  that  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  and  equality,  fraternity  and 
humanitarianism,  which  shape  the  American  way 
of  life,  within  the  strict  canons  of  law,  justice  and 
mutual  resp>ect. 

We  bid  you  welcome,  V'our  Excellency,  to  this 
House  of  the  Americas. 

Moved  by  this  friendly  tribute  from  the 
representatives  of  all  the  American  nations, 
Dr.  Ospina  replied  with  an  expression  of 


his  personal  gratitude  and  that  of  the 
people  of  Colombia.  He  praised  the  work 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  declaring: 
“Colombia  is  ready  to  continue  promoting 
more  and  more  ardently  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  upon  which  the  countries 
of  America  have  decided,  a  program 
reflected  in  the  doctrine  emlxxlied  in 
numerous  international  juridical  instru¬ 
ments,  which  are  models  of  good  sense 
and  seasoned  judgment.”  Dr.  Ospina’s 
full  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board;  Mr. 

Director  General;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  their  warm  and  cordial  reception.  1 
have  been  deeply  moved  by  your  sincere  words, 
lofty  in  thought,  and  imbued  with  the  continental 
inspiration  that  vivifies  everything  done  in  this 
noble  House  of  the  Americas. 

Your  Chairman  has  referred  with  great  gen¬ 
erosity  to  me  and  to  my  forebears.  I  thank  him 
for  his  words,  which  I  think  err  on  the  side  of 
kindness  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  grateful 
for  his  mention  of  my  country  as  one  of  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  great  cause  that  animates  the  work 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  this  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  view  of  the  interest  with  which 
Colombia  has  always  coopicrated  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  institution. 

How  can  one  fail  to  feel  lively  admiration,  and 
what  is  more,  profound  emotion,  on  contemplating 
the  course  followed  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
during  its  relatively  short  life,  and  the  humane 
and  beneficent  impression  that  it  has  left  in  the 
wake  of  its  many  and  varied  activities?  In  con¬ 
trast  with  other  institutions  which  are  purely 
theoretical,  this  institution  has  concerned  itself 
with  deeds.  These  make  all  the  sons  of  America 
proud  and  justify  a  healthy  optimism  not  only 
for  this  continent  but  for  humanity. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  it  has  seemed  several  times  as  though  the 
planet  would  succumb  to  the  violence  of  man. 
Empires  which  arose  before  our  eyes  once  and 
again  in  the  short  pieriod  of  time  which  elapses 
between  one  generation  and  another  and  which 
were  endowed  with  the  most  tremendous  ele¬ 
ments  of  might  and  piower,  have  been  turned  to 
dust  not  only  by  the  forces  of  the  op]x>sition,  but 
because  of  their  own  moral  failings.  Nobly 
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inspired  institutions,  which  at  one  time  gave 
humanity  the  illusion  that  it  had  entered  on 
better  paths  than  those  theretofore  pursued, 
declined  rapidly  until  they  finally  jaerished,  and 
while  th.’se  convulsions  have  been  taking  place, 
one  after  another,  with  an  intensity  which  has 
made  us  doubt  everything,  the  institution  par 
excellence  of  the  Americas  has  continued  without 
a  day’s  interruption  its  tasks  of  democratic 
harmony,  of  international  understanding,  of 
intellectual  interchange,  of  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  the  cultures  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

It  can  be  said,  looking  at  the  trail  which  has 
been  blazed  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  its 
useful  existence,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  experiments,  and  particularly  one  of  the 
most  effective,  that  have  been  carried  out  in  an 
effort  to  create  an  instrument  of  peace,  a  really 
civilized  bond  between  countries  of  varying  size 
and  power,  of  surprising  contrasts  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  outlooks,  separated  by  geographic  distances 
that  only  the  progress  of  aviation  has  been  able  to 
shorten. 

In  this  momentous  hour  for  the  world,  in  this 
hazardous  and  painful  postwar  period,  the  Pan 
American  Union  daily  intensifies  its  fraternal  and 
cordial  mission.  To  measure  the  significance  of 
this  institution,  one  need  only  consider  what  it 
would  mean  to  other  continents  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct,  with  the  purpose,  the  mentality,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  nations,  other  similar 
“workshops  of  international  friendship”  as  heart¬ 
warming  as  the  one  found  here. 

To  the  already  lengthy  record  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  (xilitical  and  cultural  spheres 
must  now  be  added  the  no  less  vigorous  field  of 
activity  assigned  to  it  by  the  Act  of  Chapultepec. 
Within  this  field  is  found  a  promising  enterprise 
in  economic  and  social  action,  whose  supreme- 
aspiration  is  the  realization  of  the  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  Americans  and  the  united  eco¬ 
nomic  front  of  the  continent.  Thus  this  twentieth 
century  will  complete,  in  the  social  and  economic 
realm,  the  independence  which  the  individual 
attained  in  the  political  realm  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Colombia  is  well  acquainted  with  the  efforts 
made  by  the  nations  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  to  create  the  structure  of  a  system  that 
has  harmony,  solidarity,  or  better  yet,  unity. 
This  end  has  not  been  attained  without  self-denial 
and  sacrifices.  Each  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Continent  has  made  them  for  the  general  welfare. 
Colombia  is  ready  to  continue  promoting,  more 
and  more  ardently,  the  comprehensive  program 


upon  which  the  countries  of  .\merica  have 
decided,  a  program  reflected  in  the  doctrine  em¬ 
bodied  in  numerous  international  juridical  instru¬ 
ments,  which  are  models  of  good  sense  and 
seasoned  judgment. 

In  these  achievements  a  place  of  honor  must  be 
given  to  the  valuable  contribution  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  countries  which  make 
up  the  American  family  and  which  constitute  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
today  under  the  chairmanship  of  His  Excellency- 
Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua,  a  noble  country- 
linked  to  Colombia  by  old  and  intimate  intellec¬ 
tual  tics,  which  unite  us  in  an  affectionate  bond. 

I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  whose  influence  here,  heightened  by  his 
remarkable  tact  and  good  will,  has  always 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  this  institution,  and  for  the  good 
fortune  which  the  future  holds  in  store  for  it,  to 
the  benefit  not  only  of  this  continent  but  of  the 
world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  special  session, 
Dr.  Antonio  Rocha,  sjjecial  Ambassador 
of  Colombia  on  the  Governing  Board, 
introduced  the  members  to  the  President¬ 
elect,  after  which  a  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Dr.  Ospina,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
traveled  to  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of 
honor  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  During  his  four-day  stay  in  Wash¬ 
ington  he  was  entertained  extensively  at 
Ixjth  official  and  social  functions.  On 
June  6  he  attended  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor  given  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Truman  at  the  White  House,  and  that 
night  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Byrnes  were  hosts  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  A  reception  at  the 
spacious  Colombian  Embassy  was  held 
for  the  President-elect  and  Sehora  de 
Ospina  on  the  evening  of  June  7  by  His 
Excellency  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria, 
Ambassador  of  Colombia  to  the  United 
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States,  and  Senora  dc  Sanz.  On  June  8 
the  Honorable  Spruille  Braden,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  representative  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
honored  the  distinguished  guest  with  a 
luncheon  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Accompanying  Dr.  Ospina  and  his  wife 
on  the  trip  were  Senoras  Zoraida  Jara- 
millo  de  Plata,  Maria  Herntindez  de 
Jaramillo,  Doctors  Roberto  Urdaneta 
Arbelaez,  Fernando  Salazar,  Salvador 
Camacho  Roldin,  Jorge  Bejarano,  Diego 
Mejia  and  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel,  and 
Sefior  Edmundo  de  Holt  Gastello. 

From  Washington  Dr.  Ospina’s  party 
went  to  New  York,  where  a  hospitable 
welcome  was  prepared. 

Dr.  Mariano  Ospina  Perez  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  engineer,  industrialist,  and  states¬ 
man.  Born  on  November  24,  1891,  in 
Medellin,  a  thriving  industrial  city  in  the 
Department  of  Antioquia,  he  studied  liter¬ 
ature  at  the  Colegio  San  Jos6  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers  in  his  native  city  and  at 
the  University  of  Antioquia,  which  granted 
him  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  philosophy 
and  letters.  From  this  University’s  School 
of  Mines  he  was  graduated  as  a  civil  and 
mining  engineer.  His  further  professional 
training  was  received  at  the  Universities 
of  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  spiecialized  in  industrial 
chemistry,  and  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  where 


in  1914  he  obtained  a  diploma  in 
engineering. 

During  the  course  of  his  career  Dr. 
Ospina  has  been  a  member  of  the  Medellin 
city  council;  a  delegate  to  the  Antioquia 
Assembly;  manager  of  the  Antioquia  Rail¬ 
road;  president  of  the  University  of 
.\ntioquia,  in  which  position  he  succeeded 
his  noted  father,  Dr.  Tulio  Ospina;  several 
times  senator  in  the  national  Congress;  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Conservative  party;  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Colombian  Coffee 
Growers;  and  Minister  of  Public  Works 
under  President  Abadia  M6ndez.  As 
manager  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Colombian  Coffee  Growers,  he  advocated 
an  open  market  policy  and  the  stimulation 
of  coffee  cultivation  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  During  his  term  as  Minister  of 
Public  Works  he  advanced  the  study  of  a 
railroad  and  highway  plan  and  also  pro- 
f)osed  the  organization  of  a  State  Railway  t 
Board.  Dr.  Ospina  was  one  of  the  . 
founders  and  editors  of  Joven  Antioquia,  the  I 
circulation  and  reputation  of  which  he  did  ■ 
much  to  promote. 

The  presidency  of  Colombia  is  not  new 
to  the  family  of  Dr.  Ospina,  for  his  grand¬ 
father,  Mariano  Ospina  Rodriguez,  held 
office  from  1857  to  1861,  and  his  uncle. 
General  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  governed  from 
1922  to  1926. 
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Antonio  Caso, 
“El  Maestro” 

In  Memoriam — 1883-1946 

PEDRO  DE  ALBA 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Mexico  is  a  country  engaged  in  a  noble 
struggle  for  intellectual  progress.  In  every 
period  of  its  independent  history  it  has 
sought  for  a  mentor  or  guide  and  some¬ 
times  has  found  one.  But  since  the  days  of 
Ignacio  Ramirez,  “The  Necromancer,” 
Ignacio  M.  Altamirano,  and  Justo  Sierra, 
no  one  has  borne  the  title  of  Maestro  by 
such  unanimous  agreement  as  Antonio 
Caso.  The  men  of  my  generation  were 
almost  of  his  age,  but  his  mind  matured 
more  quickly.  Even  before  he  graduated 
from  the  old  Law  School  he  had  taught 
various  subjects  to  his  fellow  students. 
From  his  youth  he  stood  out  because  of  his 
disciplined  study  and  because  of  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  explore  new  paths.  He  lived 
surrounded  by  the  affection  and  respect 
of  his  students.  Those  of  us  who  came  a 
little  after  him  called  him  simply  Don 
Antonio,  if  we  did  not  say  Maestro,  for 
his  personality  always  aroused  both  admir¬ 
ation  and  affection. 

Antonio  Caso  was  an  aristocratic  thinker 
in  the  Greek  sense.  While  he  believed  in 
classic  humanism,  he  was  also  a  philos¬ 
opher  of  his  own  age.  The  currents  of 
Mexican  culture  that  originated  in  pre- 
Columbian  times  and  were  enriched  by 
contact  with  men  of  the  western  world  at 
the  time  of  the  Discovery,  the  Conquest, 
and  the  Colony  brought  him  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  profound  message. 

He  always  thought  of  culture  as  existing 
on  a  universal  plane.  He  said  that  every¬ 


day  problems,  domestic  anxieties,  and 
personal  characteristics  cannot  be  fully 
understexxi  if  one  does  not  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  world  in  which  one  lives,  and 
if  the  determinants  of  humanity’s  progress 
are  not  clearly  in  mind.  The  meaning  of 
history  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  Don 
Antonio  treated  in  a  masterly  manner; 
the  interpretation  of  the  past  was  to  his 
mind  a  philosophic  question. 

We  must  refer  here,  although  it  may  be 
only  in  outline,  to  the  foundation  of  his 
culture  and  to  the  characteristics  of  his 
intellectual  education.  A  passionate  and 
confirmed  Hellenist,  he  studied  the  Greek 
philosophers  of  the  pre-Socratic  age,  the 
century  of  the  Academy,  and  the  decadent 
period.  He  himself  was  like  an  Alexan¬ 
drian  philosopher  who  tried  to  interlace 
the  Christian  spirit  with  the  cosmic  thought 
of  Pythagorus  and  Plato  and  with  the 
logic  of  Aristotle. 

Caso’s  studies  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  took  him  from  the  Church 
Fathers  to  the  Reformation  and  the  height 
of  the  Renaissance.  After  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Campanella,  Bacon,  Eras¬ 
mus,  Vico,  Vitoria,  and  Molinos,  he 
followed  the  trail  of  the  Spanish  mystics 
who  influenced  Pascal  and  Jansenism, 
and  went  on  to  the  field  of  German  phil¬ 
osophic  thought,  which  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  was  dominant 
throughout  the  world. 

He  was  among  the  Mexican  university 
men  who  studied  the  great  German  think¬ 
ers  in  the  original.  Kant,  Hegel,  Marx 
were  coupled  in  his  thought  with  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Fichte,  and  also  with  Scho¬ 
penhauer  and  Nietzsche.  Pure  reason, 
dialectic,  and  economic  determinism  were 
part  of  the  background  of  his  career  as 
philosopher,  historian,  and  sociologist,  and 
great  poets  gave  him  his  phenomenal 
equipment  as  a  master  of  esthetics. 

We  say  that  Don  Antonio  Caso  was  a 
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ANTONIO  CASO 

humanist  Ijecause  his  eagerness  for  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  and  his  respiect  for  the 
fundamental  values  of  life  never  died.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  he  did  not  attach 
himself  piermanently  to  the  German  school 
was  his  spirit  of  universality  and  his  great 
gift  of  human  sympathy.  Thomas  Mann, 
the  thinker  and  novelist,  said  at  a  lecture 
that  he  gave  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  in  May  1945: 

Already  I  have  somehow  slipped  into  the  com¬ 
plex  world  of  German  psychology  with  the  re¬ 
mark  about  the  combination  of  expansiveness  and 
seclusiveness,  of  co£mop>olitanism  and  provincial¬ 
ism  in  the  German  character.  I  believe  this  ob¬ 
servation,  dating  from  my  early  youth,  is  correct. 
A  trip  out  of  the  Reich,  say  across  Lake  Constance, 
into  Switzerland,  was  a  trip  out  of  the  provincial 
into  the  world — no  matter  how  strange  it  may 
appear  to  regard  the  tiny  country  of  Switzerland 
as  “world”  in  comparison  to  the  large  and  power¬ 
ful  German  Reich  with  its  gigantic  cities.  Still  it 
was  perfectly  true:  Switzerland,  neutral,  multi¬ 
lingual,  under  French  influence,  breathing  west¬ 


ern  air — notwithstanding  its  miniature  format — 
was  actually  far  more  European,  far  more 
“World,”  than  the  piolitical  colossus  to  the  north, 
where  the  word  “international”  had  long  since 
been  considered  an  insult  and  where  arrogant 
provicialism  had  tainted  the  atmosphere  and  made 
it  stagnant. 

The  universal  value  of  German  culture 
is  found  in  the  musicians,  who  opened 
windows,  explored  the  four  corners  of  the 
universe,  and  distributed  their  gifts  with 
heroic  generosity.  The  music  of  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms  is  the  heritage 
and  pride  of  humanity,  the  insufferable 
expre.ssion  of  the  creative  genius  of  man. 

Reluctance  to  place  Richard  Wagner 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  group  of  im¬ 
mortals  from  Bach  to  Brahms  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Wagner  was  first  of  all  a 
German.  In  spite  of  his  genius,  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  circle  of  the 
Nilfelungs  or  from  Pan-Germanism  or 
emerge  from  the  seclusiveness  of  w'hich 
Thomas  Mann  spoke.  Some  German 
intellectuals  among  those  fjersecuted  and 
exiled  by  the  Nazis  have  discountenanced 
Wagner.  They  Ijelieve  that  he  influenced 
the  formation  of  the  Hitlerian  mentality, 
and  they  assert  that  he  inspired  the 
devastating  theories  of  racial  pride. 

Beethoven  Ifecame  the  symlxil  of  human 
dignity,  the  desire  for  lilferation,  and  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  Thus  we  have  the 
seeming  paradox  that  the  victory  theme 
of  the  free  men  of  the  world  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Fifth  Symphony,  written 
by  a  German. 

An  artistic  passion  deeply  rooted  in 
Maestro  Caso  was  worship  of  Beethoven, 
who  left  us  the  message  of  his  fortitude  in 
his  Prometheus  and  in  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Don  Antonio  Caso  also  knew  well  the 
Festen  Mut  in  schwerem  Leiden  that  crowned 
Beethoven’s  life  and  exalted  his  work;  he 
believed  in  Schiller’s  gospel,  which  served 
as  the  inspiration  for  that  immortal  work. 
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ANTONIO  CASO, 

We  have  learned  to  love  and  understand 
Beethoven  the  man  through  the  glass  of 
French  genius;  Romain  Rolland  gave  us 
the  key.  German  symphonic  music  and 
the  Russian  novel  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  harmonious  crea¬ 
tions  of  spirit,  mind,  and  heart,  were 
circulated  in  the  Latin  world  thanks  to 
the  French  language. 

The  Greek  adage  affirming  that  “man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things”  is  the  root  of 
French  culture,  a  magic  key  that  unlocks 
all  doors,  throwing  open  the  way  to  the 
thought  not  only  of  France  but  of  other 
countries  as  well. 

Maestro  Caso,  who  had  drunk  deeply  at 
the  Greco-Latin  fount  of  knowledge,  lie- 
came  profoundly  French.  He  found  in 
French  philosophers,  poets,  and  essayists 
a  clarity  and  precision  that  accorded  with 
his  own  temperment.  The  store  of  French 
philosophy  that  Maestro  Caso  acquired 
was  equalled  by  his  historical  learning. 
It  went  from  Abelard  to  the  great  century 
of  Montaigne,  Descartes,  and  Pascal  and 
the  revolutionary  era  of  V'oltaire,  Diderot, 
and  Condorcet,  which  was  followed  by 
that  of  August  Comte  and  Hippolyte 
Taine.  This  fund  of  historical  erudition 
enabled  him  to  undertake  his  study  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  French  philosophy  with  full 
mastery  of  the  subject. 

Boutroux  and  Bergson,  whom  Caso  made 
known  in  Mexico,  were  for  him  the  re¬ 
pository  of  a  great  inheritance,  the  up¬ 
holders  of  a  great  philosophical  trend  that 
had  come  down  through  the  ages.  His 
studies  on  the  history  of  French  philosophy 
gave  him  a  basis  for  presenting  in  one  har¬ 
monious  picture  Jules  de  Gaultier,  Marcel 
Proust,  Gabriel  Hanoteaux,  Paul  Valery, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men. 

Maestro  Caso’s  solid  and  profound  learn¬ 
ing  had  a  pleasant  outward  aspect  because 
of  his  gift  for  communicating  it  agreeably. 
The  teaching  of  mathematics  is  somewhat 
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“el  maestro” 

similar  to  that  of  philosophy.  If  the  neo¬ 
phyte  has  the  bad  fortune  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  dry-as-dust  professors  who 
begin  by  presenting  to  him  only  abstruse 
and  incomprehensible  problems,  he  may 
feel  frustrated  from  the  beginning. 

But  Don  Antonio  never  tried  to  crush  or 
discourage  his  students.  He  presented  the 
problems  of  learning  in  an  attractive  and 
accessible  form  with  a  clearness  that 
showed  him  to  belong  to  the  classic 
tradition. 

The  French  influence  appeared  in  his 
eagerness  to  teach  with  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  phrase.  His  chair  of  sociology 
in  the  Law  School,  of  esthetics  in  the 
School  of  Advanced  Studies,  and  of  history 
in  the  National  Normal  School  were  trib¬ 
unes  of  free  thought  and  sources  of  a 
wholesome  inconformity,  giving  a  creative 
and  constructive  stimulus  to  contempo¬ 
raneous  life  in  Mexico. 

Don  Antonio  did  not  hold  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  sect  or  dogma  but  ex¬ 
pounded  broad  and  comprehensive  the¬ 
ories.  He  always  cited  his  references  ac¬ 
curately.  A  man  profoundly  respectful  of 
his  students’  dignity,  he  never  sought  to 
imf)ose  his  opinion  upon  them  by  author¬ 
ity  or  even  by  moral  pressure.  He  won 
those  who  followed  his  school  and  shared 
his  doctrines  by  his  {persuasive  eloquence 
and  his  exemplary  teaching. 

From  his  classes  in  sociology,  history,  and 
esthetics  came  divergent  stimuli.  Some  of 
the  most  notable  Mexican  thinkers  of  the 
day — socialists  or  conservatives,  revolu¬ 
tionists  or  the  orthodox — owed  many 
lessons  to  Maestro  Caso.  He  was  not 
a  propagandist  nor  did  he  desire  to  pros¬ 
elyte.  He  aroused  inquiring  thought;  he 
required  ethical  circumsf)ection  and  a 
serious  effort,  intellectual  discipline,  and 
respect  for  the  imponderables  of  the 
spirit. 

His  classes  in  history,  esthetics,  and 
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philosophy,  analytical  in  nature  and  varied 
and  comprehensive  in  color  and  content, 
were  the  point  of  departure  for  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  historical  and  philosophical 
thought  in  Mexico.  Even  those  who 
sometimes  denied  it  owed  him  profound 
teachings. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  write  a  full 
biography  of  Antonio  Caso  in  which  his 
manifold  characteristics  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  and  his  books  and  doctrines  dis¬ 
cussed.  Some  one  of  his  students  among 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  close 
to  him  in  whole-hearted  effort  and  identity 
of  purpose  should  undertake  it.  A  portrait 
of  the  Master  which  would  paint  his 
essential  aspiects  and  traits  of  character 
would  indeed  be  a  compendium  of  his 
philosophical  thought. 

This  task  should  be  reserved  for  those 
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who  are  fully  informed,  those  who  have 
unswervingly  followed  the  academic  path. 
This  personal  and  unassuming  offering 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death  is  made  with 
no  analytical  purpose.  Perhaps  at  some 
later  time  I  may  set  down  what  I  learned 
at  his  side  and  tell  what  his  friendship 
meant  to  me.  I  knew  him  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  and  in  University  struggles. 
We  were  companions  in  various  civic 
enterprises  and  we  shared  cultural  under¬ 
takings  to  help  our  Mexico.  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  man  in  various  aspects 
of  his  daily  life;  I  knew  his  exemplari- 
conduct,  his  unflagging  valor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  his  ideals,  and  the  great  dignity  with 
which  he  invested  his  university  professor¬ 
ship.  He  was  always  faithful  to  the  maxim 
that  he  used  to  repeat  to  his  classes: 
“Thought  must  keep  step  with  life.” 
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A  Railway  Educational  Program 
for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 


JEAN  B.  DE  CAMP 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Railway  Mission  in  Mexico,  which  had 
long  considered  the  advisability  of  a  rail¬ 
way  educational  program  for  Mexico,  the 
National  Railways  inaugurated  at  Buena 
Vista  Station,  Mexico  City,  on  February  1, 
1946,  its  first  Railway  Technical  Training 
School. 

Present  at  the  impressive  ceremony  were 
Messrs.  Pablo  M.  Hernandez,  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Railways;  Pedro 
C.  Morales,  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager;  Robert  J.  de  Camp,  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Railway  Mission  in 
Mexico;  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Secretary  of 
Public  Education;  Manuel  R.  Palacios, 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  Valentin 
Campa,  Secretary  of  Education  of  the 
Railroad  Syndicate,  all  of  whom  spoke 
with  inspiring  confidence  of  the  future  of 
this  splendid  venture. 

More  than  two  years  of  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  and  planning  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Mission  had  prepared  the  way  for 
this  important  undertaking,  which  now  has 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  President  of 
Mexico,  General  Manuel  Avila  Camacho, 
and  the  Syndicate  of  Mexican  Railway 
Workers.  Mexican  industrialists,  at  a 
convention  held  at  the  National  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  on  February  26  of  this 
year,  also  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
technical  training  schools  as  another  step 
toward  the  solution  of  Mexico’s  most 
serious  problem — transportation. 

Heretofore,  neither  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways  nor  any  other  railroad  in  Mexico 
had  ever  set  up  an  educational  program. 


either  in  theory  or  practice;  nor  had  they 
followed  the  apprenticeship  system,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  North  American 
railroad  success.  The  obvious  result  was 
that  as  their  managers,  supervisors,  fore¬ 
men,  and  other  department  heads  died  or 
retired  there  was  no  personnel,  trained  in 
these  positions,  to  succeed  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  vital  problems 
of  the  National  Railways,  for  without  a 
competent  personnel  no  organization  can 
function  properly,  nor  can  it  maintain  a 
high  level  of  efficiency  without  some  prac¬ 
tical  training  method  for  the  development 
of  replacement  personnel. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  past  to  send 
enginemen  and  mechanics  to  study  in 
large  railroad  centers  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  stayed  six  months  to  a  year, 
receiving  practical  instruction.  While  the 
results  obtained  were  satisfactory,  this 
method  has  proved  very  costly.  The 
number  of  men  that  could  be  sent  away 
was  limited,  since  no  large  group  could 
be  spared  without  risk  of  serious  impair¬ 
ment  to  the  service.  Thus  many  deserv¬ 
ing  men  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  a  training  which  would  not  only  benefit 
them  and  prepare  them  for  advancement, 
but  would  make  them  of  far  greater  value 
to  the  railroad.  The  National  Railways 
especially  have  many  good  men  in  their 
service,  men  who  are  ambitious  and 
capable  of  doing  excellent  work  if  given 
efficient  training  and  supervision.  It  has 
l>een  noted  by  trained  observers  that  the 
men  are  not  only  eager  to  learn,  but  that 
they  take  great  pride  in  their  work  and  in 
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any  modern  tools  and  equipment  en¬ 
trusted  to  them. 

The  management  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  under  the  able  direction  of  Sehor 
Pablo  M.  Hernandez,  General  Manager, 
has  enthusiastically  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  Railw'ay  Mission  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  setting  up  a  thoroughly  modern 
and  efficient  technical  training  system, 
which  will  be  established  shortly  in  five 
of  the  important  railroad  centers  in 
Mexico.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mexico  is  the  first  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lic  to  have  taken  such  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  interests  not  only  of  her  most 
important  industry,  transpiortation,  but 
also  of  the  welfare  of  her  workers,  who  will 
greatly  benefit  from  such  a  program. 
Ultimately  the  general  public  will  profit 
too. 

In  planning  the  educational  program, 
careful  thought  w'as  given  to  obtaining  the 
most  practical  method  of  instruction. 
The  most  complete  courses  available  on 
railroad  subjects  w'ere  those  from  the 
Railroad  Education  Bureau  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  This  institution  has  had  over 


27  years’  experience  in  providing  thor¬ 
ough  and  complete  courses  of  instruction 
for  every  department  of  railway  operation 
on  United  States  railroads,  and  for  some 
27  years  has  served  under  contract  85 
percent  of  the  Class  I  North  American 
Railroads  with  practical  training  courses. 

Technical  Training  School  Number 
One,  in  Buena  Vista  Station,  Mexico  i 
City,  was  built  and  equippied  by  the 
management  of  the  National  Railways  at 
a  cost  of  half  a  million  piesos.  It  includes 
equipment  of  the  very  latest  design; 
special  Diesel  apparatus;  various  types  of 
operating  machinery;  and  three  complete  ; 
air  brake  systems  for  use  in  practical  | 
instruction.  The  most  modern  sound  and  | 
projection  equipment,  for  the  showing  of 
technical  and  scientific  films,  has  been 
installed  for  the  important  visual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Series  of  film  strips  covering  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  teacher  training,  supervisory  and  ^ 
foremen  training,  basic  electricity,  bench  I 
work,  fundamentals  of  electricity,  funda-  [ 
mentals  of  shop  work,  machining,  mathe-  | 
matics,  and  many  other  subjects  are  in  r 
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constant  use.  Some  173  similar  motion- 
picture  films,  giving  visual  instruction  in 
maintenance,  safety  precautions,  signal¬ 
ling,  switching,  yard  work,  and  numerous 
other  railroad  subjects,  will  l)e  added  to 
gradually  until  the  school’s  library  will 
lie  able  to  supply  films  and  sound  disks, 
in  lx)th  English  and  Spanish,  on  practi¬ 
cally  any  subject  necessary  to  the  training. 
The  library  of  each  school  will  also  contain 
reference  works  on  technical  and  cultural 
subjects,  including  pedagogical  informa¬ 
tion  for  those  who  will  be  trained  to  be¬ 
come  future  instructors  for  the  chain  of 
schools. 

Instruction  is  supplemented  by  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  different  subjects.  Students 
fill  in  questionnaires  and  have  frequent 
oral  and  written  examinations.  The 
55,000  employees  of  the  National  Railways 
are  scattered  throughout  the  different 
states  of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  furnish  them  with  schools  or 
instructors  to  impart  oral  instruction.  To 
meet  this  situation,  it  was  decided  to  fur¬ 
nish  courses  by  correspondence,  and  the 
same  textbooks  used  in  the  class  room  are 
used  for  such  courses.  Three  instruction 
cars,  equipped  with  machinery,  apparatus, 
projectors  and  sound  equipment,  under  the 
care  of  travelling  instructors,  will  make 
scheduled  trips  to  various  points  of  the 
National  Railways  to  conduct  practical 
and  oral  examinations  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  students  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  visual  instruction. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  schools  of  the 
National  Railways,  the  following  highly 
specialized  courses  are  Ijeing  given: 


1.  Administration. 

2.  Advanced  mechanics. 

3.  Diesel  electric  locomotives. 

4.  Steam  locomotives. 

5.  Electricity. 

6.  Air  brake. 

7.  Mathematics. 


The  administration  course,  which  is 
mandatory  for  all  officials  and  men  in 
|X>sitions  of  responsibility,  a  total  of  994 
persons  to  date,  covers  25  texts,  including: 

1.  Success. 

2.  General  considerations: 

Part  1.  Supervisor’s  duties. 

Part  2.  Sujjervisor’s  attitude  toward  his 
work. 

3.  The  handling  of  present  forces — personal 
records. 

4.  Discipline. 

5.  The  meaning  of  “Safety  First.” 

6.  The  employment,  supervision,  and  training 
of  new  men. 

7.  Money  values. 

8.  Routing  and  dispatching. 

9.  The  new  railroad  strategy — traffic-minded- 
ness. 

As  indicated  in  a  circular  signed  by 
General  Manager  Pablo  M.  Hernandez 
on  January  31,  1946,  all  workers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  these  courses,  so  as  to 
“prepare  themselves  for  promotion  to 
official  and  responsible  positions.” 

The  course  on  locomotive  running  was 
especially  prepared  for  locomotive  engi¬ 
neers,  firemen,  roundhouse  and  shop 
employees  requiring  ample  knowlege  of 
engines  and  air  brakes.  The  necessary 
mathematics,  such  as  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  are  included,  so  as  to 
interpret  elementary  mechanical  formulas, 
and  solve  inherent  problems. 

The  machinist’s  advanced  series  pro¬ 
vides  necessary  mathematics,  including  ge¬ 
ometry,  and  thorough  air  brakes  training. 

The  course  on  electricity  (direct  and 
alternating  current)  is  for  those  requiring 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of 
electricity  and  magnetism;  means  used  in 
calculating  work,  energy,  and  electricity; 
the  different  sources  from  which  electric 
energy  is  derived;  the  most  common  type 
of  electric  machinery,  etc.  The  student 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
including  trigonometry,  to  qualify  for  this 
course. 
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The  course  on  Diesel  locomotive  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  requires  a  combined 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  electricity,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  grasp  of  mathematics 
through  trigonometry,  and  trains  men  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  different  types 
of  Diesel  locomotives  for  passenger,  freight, 
and  yard  trains.  The  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  already  have  23  Diesel  locomo¬ 
tives  in  use  on  their  lines,  and  22  more  on 
order. 

Accident  prevention  is  taken  up  in  every 
course  in  a  general  way.  A  thorough 
training  in  accident  prevention  will  be 
given  in  a  series  of  special  courses,  dealing 
with  safety  precaution  as  a  prime  factor  in 
efficient  railroad  service.  “Safety  First” 
is  the  slogan  the  National  Railways  will 
keep  constantly  before  the  personnel,  by 
means  of  illustrated  posters  in  all  work 
centers,  special  films,  the  study  of  pam¬ 


phlets,  and  direct  instruction.  A  deter¬ 
mined  effort  is  lieing  made  to  impress  upon 
all  personnel  the  absolute  necessity  of  pre¬ 
venting  accidents  which  not  only  cost  lives 
but  damage  valuable  property  and  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad. 

The  courses  cover  more  than  44  railroad 
crafts,  and  require  from  30  to  60  months  of 
study  and  classroom  work;  but  they  can 
lie  completed  in  less  time  according  to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  studies. 
These  courses  are  also  to  lie  made  available 
to  the  sons  of  workers,  who  may  wish  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  National  Railways. 

An  amazing  enthusiasm,  proof  of  the 
long  necessity  of  such  a  program,  has  been 
displayed  by  officials  and  workers  alike. 
In  less  than  two  months  time  after  the 
opening  of  Technical  Training  School 
Numljer  One,  at  Buena  Vista  Station,  in 
Mexico  City,  the  National  Railways  con- 
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A  LESSON  IN  DIESEL  LOCXDMOTIVE  CONTROL 

The  C^hief  of  the  Instruction  Department  at  Technical  Training  School  Number  One  is  here  giving  a 
demonstration  of  control  equipment  for  Diesel  locomotives. 


■■  j.Byifir 
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RAILWAY  WORKERS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
These  workers  are  attending  a  session  of  the  Diesel  class.  Brake  equipment  is  shown  in  the  background. 

tracted  for  courses  for  2,700  men,  and  the 
student  enrollment  already  is  taxing  the 
facilities  of  the  school  building. 

Technical  School  Number  Two  will 
soon  be  opened  at  Aguascalientes,  the 
largest  and  most  important  railroad  shop 
center  of  the  National  Railways.  School 
Number  Three,  which  is  to  be  established 
in  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leo  i,  Mexico’s  most 
important  industrial  city,  whose  railway 
yards  originate  tonnage  second  only  to  the 
Mexico  City  yards,  is  already  well  beyond 
the  blue-print  stage.  The  opening  of  two 
more  schools.  Number  Four  at  Guadala¬ 
jara  and  Number  Five  at  Matias  Romero, 
will  follow  in  swift  sequence. 

Since  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  courses  would  be  available  to  all  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  much  active  interest  has  been  dis¬ 


played  in  the  educational  program  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
The  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
has  contracted  for  325  courses  to  date. 
A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Yucatan  Railroads  has  come  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City  to  obtain  first-hand  information; 
and  the  Colombian  and  Chilean  Railroads 
likewise  have  expressed  much  interest,  as 
have  the  railroads  in  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Argentina,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  Guatemalan  Railroads,  whose  work¬ 
ers  have  just  signed  a  pact  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  Railroad  W’orkers,  are  registering 
for  the  courses  of  the  Technical  Training 
Schools  which  are  soon  to  be  established 
in  Guatemala  Citv. 
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Jorge  Morales  Dard6n,  in  the  samf 
(Guatemala),  states  emphatically  that 
“the  establishment  of  technical  railroad 
schools  is  very  important,  and  ...  we 
should  all  enthusiastically  support  them, 
with  the  firm  desire  of  making  this  a 
realization  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is 
an  irrefutable  need,  and  is  not  only  of 
interest  to  the  workers,  but  also  to  the 
Railway  Company,  to  the  educational 
authorities,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  as 
such  schools  would  bring  an  immediate 
improvement  of  the  safety  and  efficiency 
factors  in  railroad  service  in  Guatemala.” 

In  describing  the  railroad  technical 
training  schools  as  an  “irrefutable  need,” 
Senor  Morales  Dard6n  gives  admirable 
expression  to  a  fact  which  is  sfjeedily 
liecoming  apparent  to  all  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries  now  watch¬ 
ing  with  great  interest  the  gratifying 
results  already  achieved  at  School  Number 
One,  Buena  Vista  Station,  in  Mexico  City. 

The  next  10  years  should  see  a  marked 
improvement  and  expansion  in  rail  trans¬ 


portation  in  Latin  America,  for  without 
such  improvement  the  development  of 
industry  and  commerce,  objectives  of 
peace,  cannot  be  realized.  The  day  of 
inertia  and  indifference  is  long  past. 
While  the  world  grows  constantly  more 
interdependent,  this  does  not  lessen  the 
need  for  individual  independence  and 
strength  but  rather  increases  it.  Despite 
the  growing  competition  given  by  water, 
air,  and  motor  transport,  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  will  always  remain  a  vital  factor 
in  national  economy,  and  whatever  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  advancement,  whether  it  be 
mechanical  or  cultural,  is  an  invaluable 
investment. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics  which,  like  Mexico, 
keenly  appreciate  the  economic  necessity 
of  efficient  rail  transportation,  may  wish 
to  give  to  their  railroad  employees  the 
advantages  of  the  excellent  educational 
program  which  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  with  commendable  zeal  and 
foresight,  have  already  put  into  effect. 


Sunday  Afternoon  Music  at  the 
Pan  American  Union 

LEILA  FERN 

Music  Librarian.  Pan  American  Union 


The  third  year  of  Sunday  afternoon  reci¬ 
tals  at  the  Pan  American  Union  has  come 
to  a  close.  The  1945-46  season  was 
marked  by  more  numerous  and  more 
varied  performances  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  when  one  Sunday  afternoon,  early 
in  January  1943,  the  Pan  American  Union 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time  to  a 
public  which  had  long  sought  entry  to 
the  building  on  other  than  a  weekday. 
At  that  time,  the  third  year  of  war  had 
brought  to  Washington  an  enormously 
increased  civil  service  personnel,  and  the 
city  thronged  with  military  service  men 
and  women  stationed  here  for  the  duration 
or  en  route  to  other  parts.  To  offer  its 
share  of  cultural  diversion  to  the  new¬ 
comers  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
activities  of  a  unique  institution,  the  Pan 
American  Union  offered  a  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  programs.  The  presentation  of 
a  motion  picture  was  to  alternate  with  a 
music  recital,  and  Latin  American  art 
exhibits  were  to  be  shown  concurrently. 

Music  programs  were  not  new  at  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Formal  evening 
concerts,  with  admittance  by  invitation  to 
an  audience  of  statesmen,  diplomats,  and 
other  prominent  persons,  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1924,  and  had  been  presented 
since  then  on  an  average  of  at  least  four 
times  a  year,  either  in  the  Aztec  gardens  or 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  recitals  were  a  new  venture,  however. 
They  are  not  so  lengthy  as  the  evening 
concerts,  usually  lasting  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  and  the  musicians  are 


pianists  or  soloists  who  appear  with  piano 
accompaniment  but  without  the  orches¬ 
tral  or  band  accompaniment  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  evening  programs.  Sunday 
afternoon  artists  perform  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  without  pro¬ 
fessional  fee  or  traveling  expense  allow¬ 
ance.  They  may  be  professionals  or 
amateurs,  and  are  often  young  Latin 
American  musicians  studying  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Washington,  or  musicians  or  music 
students  of  the  United  States  who  have 
acquired  a  Latin  American  repertory. 

The  essential  difference  in  the  structure 
of  a  program  by  a  Latin  American  artist 
and  one  from  the  United  States  is  that  the 
former  program  may  be  composed  of 
European,  North  American,  or  South 
American  music,  while  the  latter  must 
consist  exclusively  of  music  of  the  countries 
memljers  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It 
is  felt  that  the  musical  stature  of  a  country 
can  be  shown  as  well  by  the  artistic  and 
technical  achievement  of  its  native  mu¬ 
sicians  as  by  the  interpretation  and  per¬ 
formance  of  its  music  by  artists  of  the 
United  States.  Wide  scope  is  allowed  the 
fjerforming  artists  in  their  choice  of  program 
material;  the  music  may  be  folk,  popular, 
or  “serious”  in  character. 

Many  of  the  soloists  at  Sunday  afternoon 
recitals  in  former  years  were  known 
through  the  conservatory,  radio,  or  con¬ 
cert  hall  in  their  own  countries.  Many 
were  preparing  for  recitals  in  the  larger 
music  centers  of  this  country.  Argentina 
was  represented  by  Eva  laci,  pianist; 
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Courtedy  of  the  Mueic  Division 

FLORENCIA  RAITZIN 
Argentine  pianist 

Brazil  by  Egydio  de  Castro  e  Silva, 
pianist,  and  Isaac  Feldman,  violinist. 
Rene  Amengual,  a  Chilean  composer  of 
increasing  eminence,  and  his  compatriot 
Blanca  Renard  gave  separate  piano  reci¬ 
tals.  A  program  of  Peruvian  folk-songs 
was  presented  by  Isaljel  Granda  de  Fuller, 
who  played  her  own  guitar  accompani¬ 
ments;  and  Angelica  Morales,  also  of  Peru, 
appeared  in  a  piano  recital.  The  Venezue¬ 
lan  tenor  Juan  Alvarado  was  heard  in  a 
program  of  folk  and  popular  songs  of  his 
country.  The  West  Indies  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  past  concerts  by  Graciela  Rivera 
and  Maria  Esther  Roliles,  Puerto  Rican 
sopranos,  and  by  two  musicians  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jose  G.  Ramirez 
Peralta,  artist  in  folk  rhythms  on  the 
tambor,  and  Otto  V’ega,  pianist. 

The  first  program  of  the  1945-46 


season  was  presented  on  November  25, 
1945,  and  the  last  one  was  heard  on  April 
14,  1946.  There  was  wide  variety  in  the 
thirteen  recitals  which  comprised  the 
series.  Four  sopranos,  five  solo  pianists, 
two  of  whom  were  women,  three  violinists, 
and  one  dancer  gave  interesting  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  music  of  the  Americas.  The  sole 
Latin  American  among  the  sopranos  was 
Maria  de  Pini  de  Chrestia  of  Argentina, 
whose  gracious  personality  and  professional 
skill  alike  charmed  her  audience.  Senora 


Couiieny  of  the  Music  Divmioo 

MARIA  DE  PINI  DE  CHRESTIA 
Argentine  soprano 

de  Chrestia’s  program  consisted  of  a 
group  of  songs  by  European  composers, 
two  Spanish  songs,  and  four  Argentine 
works.  Among  the  pianists,  Florencia 
Raitzin  of  Argentina,  Enrique  Arias  of 
Colombia,  and  Jos6  Vieira  Brand ao  of 
Brazil  are  young  professionals  enlarging 
their  education  in  the  L'nited  States.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Jose  \’ieira  Brandao  assists 
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Heitor  \’illa-Lolx)s  in  music  instruction  in 
the  nation’s  schools;  his  program  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  composed 
exclusively  of  piano  works  of  Villa-Lobos, 
of  whom  he  is  a  faithful  interpreter. 
Samuel  Marti.  Mexican  violinist,  ac¬ 
companied  at  the  piano  by  his  talented 
wife  Gunhild  Nilsson,  introduced  his 
audience  to  recently  composed  Latin 
American  violin  works  and  others  of  his 
own  transcription. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  color¬ 
ful  of  the  recitals  was  the  program  of 
dances  presented  by  Cecilia  Ingenieros, 
who  has  left  her  native  Argentina  for  a 
period  of  study  of  the  dance  in  the  United 
States.  Srta.  Ingenieros  was  responsible 
for  her  own  choreography  and  costumes. 
Her  program  consisted  of  four  Argentine 
folk  dances,  Cuando,  Huaino,  Bailecilo, 
Chocarera,  an  interpretation  of  a  piece  for 


Luurt«sy  ol  the  Music  Divisioa 

SAMUEL  mart! 
Mexican  violinist 


piano  by  the  contemporary  Argentine  com¬ 
poser  Guillermo  Graetzer,  and  other  inter¬ 
pretations  of  some  of  the  music  of  European 
masters. 

The  series  of  concerts  terminated  with 
a  violin  recital  by  Antony  Zungolo,  con- 
ceitmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  Pops  Or¬ 
chestra,  whose  program  included  works 
by  Brazilian,  Peruvian  and  Venezuelan 
composers.  Mr.  Zungolo  was  accompa¬ 
nied  at  the  piano  by  the  United  States 
composer  and  music  critic  Vincent  Per-  < 

sichetti. 

The  following  table  of  events  for  the 
period  under  discussion  includes  data  on 
the  other  United  States  musicians  who 
participated  in  these  programs: 

November  25,  1945  Julie  Andr^,  mezzo  soprano 


(United  States),  Ed  McIn¬ 
tyre  at  the  piano. 

January  6,  1946. . . .  Frederick  H.  Bloch,  pianist 
(United  States). 

January  20 . Heline  Emee,  soprano  (United 

States),  Pauline  Slavin  at 
the  piano. 

February  3 .  Samuel  Marti,  violinist  (Mex¬ 

ico),  Gunhild  Nilsson  at  the 
piano. 

February  10.  .. .  Lillian  Evanti,  coloratura  so¬ 
prano  (United  States),  John 
Hoskins  at  the  piano. 

February  17. .  .  .  Hernando  L6pez,  violinist  (Phil¬ 
ippine  -  American),  Willa 
Semple  at  the  piano. 

March  3 .  Maria  de  Pini  de  Chrestia,  so¬ 

prano  (Argentina),  Beatrice 
Worthington  at  the  piano. 

March  10 .  Enrique  .^rias,  pianist  (Colom¬ 

bia). 

March  17 . Jose  Vieira  Brandao,  pianist 

(Brazil). 

March  24 .  Cecilia  Ingenieros,  dancer  (Ar¬ 

gentina),  Ram6n  Gonzalez 
at  the  piano. 

March  31 .  Elisabeth  Gittlen,  pianist 

(United  States). 

April  7 .  Florencia  Raitzin,  pianist  (.Ar¬ 

gentina). 

April  14 .  .Antony  Zungolo,  violinist 

(United  States),  Vincent  Per- 
sichetti  at  the  piano. 
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Court«*y  of  the  Music  Division 


JOSfi  VIEIRA  BRANDAO 
Brazilian  pianist 

Three  piano  recitals  were  given  in  the 
evening  during  this  period — the  first  on 
Decemlier  12,  1945  by  Nibya  Marino  of 
Uruguay;  another  on  February  20,  1946 
by  Alba  Martinez-Prado,  also  of  Uruguay; 
and  the  third  on  March  25,  1946  by  Carlos 
Vizquez  of  Mexico.  These  three  pianists 
hold  scholarships  for  music  study  in  the 
United  States.  A  final  concert  marked 
the  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  on 
the  evening  of  .April  15,  1946,  when  Alice 
Ribeiro,  Brazilian  soprano  and  wife  of  the 
composer  Jose  Siqueira,  participated  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  string  orchestra  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Band  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Capt. 
William  F.  Santelmann. 

The  1945-46  season  was  distinguished  by 
the  presentation  of  113  separate  pieces 
and  suites  of  Latin  American  music.  Five 
dances,  50  songs,  17  violin  works,  28  piano 


pieces,  and  three  suites  for  string  orchestra 
were  performed.  A  glance  at  the  table  ' 
Ijelow  will  show  that  there  were  four  per-  ' 
formances  of  one  piano  piece,  two  per-  j 
formances  of  several  other  works,  and  5 
three  performances  of  a  violin  sonata,  f 
The  music  ranged  from  light  popular  songs  t 
to  serious  concert  works.  Folk  material  | 
was  introduced,  in  arrangements  by  such 
collectors  as  Isabel  Aretz-Thiele  and  Sylvia  S 
Eisenstein  of  Argentina,  Hekel  Tavares  of 
Brazil,  and  Arturo  Miles  de  Musgo  of  ► 
Peru.  Folk  themes  and  traditional  [ 
rhythms  were  also  apparent  in  Felipe 
Boero’s  Argentine  dances  for  the  piano, 
and  in  the  music  of  Manuel  Gomez  Ca- 
rillo  of  Argentina,  Ernani  Braga  of  Brazil, 
and  others. 

Prominent  popular  song  writers  were 
represented,  among  them  Gonzalo  Roig, 
Jorge  Anckermann  and  Gilberto  Valdes  of 
Cuba,  and  Maria  Grever,  Guty  Cardenas, 
Gonzalo  Curiel,  Ignacio  Fernandez  Espe-  ^ 
r6n  (Tata  Nacho),  and  Augustin  Lara  of 
Mexico.  A  number  of  the  semipopular 
works  of  Ernesto  Lecuona  and  Eduardo 
Sanchez  de  Fuentes  of  Cuba,  and  an  aria 
from  II  Guarany  of  Brazil’s  great  operatic 
composer  Carlos  Gkimes  were  heard. 

Audiences  already  familiar,  through 
evening  concerts,  with  the  larger  forms  of 
composition  of  Alberto  Williams,  Gui¬ 
llermo  Uribe-Holguin,  Carlos  L6pez  Bu- 
chardo  and  Luis  Cluzeau-Mortet  heard 
some  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  these  com¬ 
posers  at  Sunday  afternoon  recitals.  Selec-  ^ 
tions  of  the  music  of  other  contemporary 
composers  of  the  older  generation  were 
also  heard,  in  particular  the  works  of 
Eduardo  Fabini,  Joaquin  Nin,  Enrique 
Soro  and  Floro  M.  Ugarte.  The  close  of 
the  century  saw  the  birth  of  many  com- 
fKDsers  whose  works  appear  prominently  in 
concerts  of  today.  Into  this  group  fall 
Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez  and  Francisco 
Mignone  of  Brazil,  Carlos  Chavez  of 
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Mexico,  the  dean  of  Chilean  composers 
Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  Juan  Bautista 
Plaza  of  Venezuela,  and  Andr6s  Sas  of 
Peru.  Two  other  composers  belonging  to 
this  period  are  Silvestre  Revueltas  and 
Theodore  Valc&rcel,  whose  careers  in  com¬ 
posing  serious  music  of  distinguishably 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  character  were  cut 
short  by  early  death. 

Many  works  of  composers  of  increasing 
significance  among  the  younger  generation 
were  f)erformed  during  the  season  de¬ 
scribed.  Roberto  Garcia  Morillo  enjoys 
professional  prestige  as  a  critic  and  com- 
fXJser  in  Argentina.  His  compatriot 
Alberto  Ginastera  and  also  Juan  Orrego 
Salas  of  Chile  and  Roque  Cordero  of 
Panama  are  at  present  studying  and 
composing  in  the  United  States.  Camargo 
Guarnieri  has  twice  distinguished  himself 
as  a  first-prize  winner  in  inter-American 
music  competitions.  Of  Heitor  Villa- 
Lobos,  the  leading  figure  in  Latin 
American  music,  little  remains  to  be  said. 
The  number  of  his  works  performed  in  this 
concert  season  is  but  an  indication  of  his 
preeminence  among  the  composers  of 
South  America  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  recognition  by  performing  artists  every¬ 
where  in  the  Americas  of  his  high  musical 
achievement.  Appreciation  of  Villa- 
Lobos’  composition  was  heightened  by  the 
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CECILIA  INGENIEROS 
Argentine  dancer 

maestro’s  visit  to  this  country  in  1944-45, 
when  he  conducted  many  of  his  symphonic 
works  with  leading  orchestras,  and  was 
further  increased  by  the  program  of  piano 
music  mentioned  above. 

The  table  of  Latin  American  works  per¬ 
formed  during  the  1945-46  season  follows: 


Country 

Composer 

Titi.e  of  work  1 

Medium 

Voice  and  piano. 

Voice  and  piano. 

C(  <i  (C 

1 

Cuatro  Canciones  y  Danzas  .\rgen- 
tinas. 

Piano. 

Voice  and  piano. 

i 

Piano. 

i  Roberto  Garcia  Morillo .... 

i 

Danza  de  los  animales  al  salir  del 
area  de  Noe. 

(( 

1  Manuel  G6niez  Carrillo .  .  . . 

1 

Violin  and  piano. 
Voice  and  piano. 

Vidala  del  regreso . 
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Title  of  work 


Argentina . 


.  I  Guillermo  Graetzer .... 

i  Carlos  Guastavino . 

I  Carlos  Lopez  Bucharclo . 


Luis  Mihici . . 

Floro  M.  Ugarte. 
Alberto  Williams . 


J.  Aymbere . 

Toaquim  Antonio  Barrozo 
Netto. 

Rrnani  Braga . 

Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez. . . 


Angustia . ;  Dance. 

For  los  campos  verdes . :  Voice  and  piano. 

Bailecito .  Dance. 

. “ . j  Piano. 

Cancion  del  carretero . |  Voice  and  piano. 

El  cuando . j  Dance. 

Caballito  criollo  (2  performances) . .  Voice  and  piano. 

Quena .  “  “  “ 

Sacy  Perere .  “  “  “ 

M inha  terra .  Piano. 


Carlos  Gomes . 


Camargo  Guarnieri . 


Waldemar  Henrique. 
Francisco  Mignone. . . 


Henrique  Oswald . 


Jayme  Ovalle . 


Octavio  Pinto. 
Jose  Siqueira. . 
Hekel  Tavares. 


Heitor  Villa-Lobos . 


I  Engenho  novo . 

I  Cangao  do  mar . 

I  Samaritana  da  floresta . 

C’era  una  volta  un  principe,  aria 
!  from  the  opera  II  Guarany. 

.  Mamma  dice . 

I  O  cavalinho  de  perna  quebrada . .  . 

,  Encantamento . 

Segunda  sonata . 

Trovas  de  amor . 

Coco  peneru® . 

Congada  (2  fjerformances) . 

'  Maxixe . 

Quando  uma  flor  desabrocha . 

,  Barcarola . 

!  II  neige . 

Mazurka . 

Scherzo . 

Azulao . 

Estrela  do  mar . 

Improviso . 

Reminiscencia . 

Banzo . 

;  Coco  da  minha  terra . 

I  O  chicote  do  diabinho . 

I  Ciclo  brasileiro . 

O  plantio  do  caboclo 
Impressoes  seresteiras 
Dansa  do  indio  branco 
Festa  no  sertao 

Four  “Cirandas” . 

A  condessa 
O  pintor  de  Cannahy 
Xd,  xd,  passarinho 
i  V'amos  atrds  da  serra.  Oh,  Ca- 
lunga. 

,  Six  pieces  from  “Guia  Pratico*’ .  .  . . 
A  roseira 

I  Chora^  menina,  chora 

I  O  carangueijo 

I  O  sim 

j  A  mare  encheu 

Na  corda  da  viola 

I  Melodia  da  montanha . 

'  A  manha  da  Pierrette . 

,  Mudinha  (2  p)erformanccs) . 

■  Moreninha . 

Na  paz  do  oiitono . 

New  York  skyline . 

I  O  polichinelo  (4  performances) . .  . . 
I  Premiere  sonate-fantaisie  (3  per- 
I  formances). 

I  Suite  para  instrumentos  de  cordas. . 


V^oice  and  piano. 


Piano. 

Violin  and  piano. 
V^oice  and  piano. 


V'oice  and  piano. 
Piano. 


Voice  and  piano. 
Piano. 

Voice  and  piano. 


Voice  and  piano. 
Piano. 

V'oice  and  piano. 
Piano. 

Violin  and  piano. 
String  orchestra. 
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Country 

Composer 

Title  of  work  | 

Medium 

Chile . 

Juan  Orrego  Salas . 

Sonata . 

Violin  and  piano. 

Osman  P6rez  Freire . 

Ay,  Ay,  Ay . 

Voice  and  piano. 

Domingo  Santa  Cruz . 

Three  movements  from  Cinco 
piezas  breves. 

Poema  tragico.  No.  5 . 

String  orchestra. 

Piano. 

Enrique  Soro . 

Serenatella . 

Violin  and  piano. 

A.  Villoldo . 

Arrimate,  vida  mia . 

Voice  and  piano. 

Colombia . 

Julio  Florez . 

Mis  flores  negras . 

Piano. 

Guillermo  Uribe- Holguin. . . 

Preludio,  Op.  56,  No.  1 . 

Cuba . 

Jorge  Anckermann . 

El  quitrin . 

Voice  and  piano. 

Ernesto  Lecuona . 

Andalucia . 

Andalucia  suite . 

La  comparsa . 

Violin  and  piano. 

Piano. 

Voice  and  piano. 

Joaquin  Nin  [y  Castellanos] . 

Catalana . 

Murciana . 

Violin  and  piano. 

Rodrigo  Prats . 

El  churrero  se  va . 

Voice  and  piano. 

H.  Rodriguez  Silva . 

Caridd  le  da  el  santo . 

Gonzalo  Roig . 

Quidreme  mucho . 

((  <(  <C 

Eduardo  Sanchez  de  Fuentes 

Mirame  asi . 

«  ((  (C 

Gilberto  Valdes . 

Eco . 

Ogguere . 

“  “ 

Ecuador . 

Juan  Pablo  Munoz . 

Berceuse . 

Piano. 

Guatemala .... 

Miguel  Sandoval . 

Serenata  gitana . 

Sin  tu  amor . 

Voice  and  piano. 

((  (i  <i 

Mexico . 

A.  Baz . 

El  tecolote . 

u  «  « 

Guty  Cardenas . 

Caminante  del  Mayab . 

Indian  chant . 

Nunca . 

Violin  and  piano. 

Voice  and  pane. 

Carlos  Chdvez . 

Preludio . 

Piano. 

Conzalo  Curiel . 

Vereda  tropical . 

Voice  and  piano. 

Manuel  del  Rio . 

Malaguehas . 

it  a  « 

Ignacio  Fernindez  Esperdn 

La  borrachita . 

((  c« 

\laria  Grever . 

Te  quiero  dijiste . 

it  it  a 

Agustin  Lara . 

Granada . 

it  it  it 

Manuel  M.  Ponce . 

Estrellita . 

Two  Etudes . 

Prelude . 

Serenata  mexicana . 

tt  tt  it 

Piano. 

Violin  and  piano. 

Silvestre  Revueltas . 

Duelo  por  Garcia  Lorca . 

tt  ((  tt 

Panama . 

Roque  Cordero . 

Dos  piezas  cortas . 

Evocacidn 

Danza  grotesca 

Peru . 

Clotilde  Arias . 

Como  la  mariposa . 

Voice  and  piano. 

Ulises  Lanao  de  la  Haza. .  . 

Alegre  domingo . 

Violin  and  piano. 

Arturo  Miles  de  Musgo.  . . . 

Cachaspare . 

Suspires  del  Chanchamayo . 

Voice  and  piano. 

Andrfe  Sas . 

Cantos  del  Peru . 

Suite  jjeruana . 

Violin  and  piano. 

Piano. 

Theodore  Valcircel . 

Suray-Surita . 

V'oice  and  piano. 

Uruguay . 

Luis  Cluzeau  Mortet . 

Evocacidn  criolla . 

Peric6n . 

Piano. 

Eduardo  Fabini . 

Triste . 

Triste  No.  1 . 

Camilo  Giucci . 

Candombe  (2  performances) . 

V^enezucla . 

Juan  Bautista  Plaza . 

Fuga  criolla . 

String  orchestra. 

Joaquin  Silva  Diaz . 

Tropical . 

1  Violin  and  piano. 

Maria  Luisa  Escobar . 

Ternura . 

Voice  and  piano. 

For  Jurthtr  information  concnning  the  abort  list  and  other  Latin  American  music,  address  the  Music  Division, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Although  Washington  audiences  have 
received  the  immediate  cultural  benefits 
of  these  recitals,  the  presentation  of  the 
programs  has  resulted  in  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  understanding  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  music  beyond  the  community.  The 
concerts  have  been  instrumental  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  musicians,  music  students, 
and  critics  in  the  United  States  the  quality 


of  much  untried  music  and  have  stimu¬ 
lated  visiting  Latin  American  musicians 
toward  further  interpretation  of  the  imisic 
of  their  own  and  neighbor  countries. 
VV^hen  radio  broadcasting  becomes  an 
indispensable  part  of  future  concerts, 
another  effective  contribution  to  inter- 
American  music  exchange  will  have  been 
made. 


A  Look  at  Paricutm 


W.  C.  LOWDERMILK  and  REED  W.  BAILEY 


On  February  20,  1943,  a  volcano  burst 
out  of  the  cornfield  of  farmer  Dionisio 
Pulido  near  the  village  of  Paricutm  in  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico.  Violent 
earthquakes  had  given  warning.  But  the 
village  folk  of  this  picturesque  region  of 
corn  and  pine  were  not  prepared  for  what 
was  to  come,  because  in  their  memory  no 
volcano  had  occurred  Ijefore. 

Their  first  knowledge  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  came  with  the  thing  itself,  as  they 
watched  great  puffs  of  smoke  and  fire 
shoot  skyward,  throwing  out  great  showers 
of  volcanic  Iximbs.  (In  10  months’  time 
they  built  up  a  cone  1 ,500  feet  high.)  Fine 
grained  volcanic  “ash”  rode  the  columns  of 
violently  rolling,  turbulent  clouds.  Then, 
as  the  clouds  cooled  off,  ash  rained  down 
over  the  countryside.  Some  ash  fell  as  far 
as  Mexico  City,  alxiut  200  miles  away. 

Reprinted  from  Soil  Conservation,  June-July  1946. 
Official  organ  oj  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  authors  are  assistant  chief.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  director.  Intermountain 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  Forest  Service, 
Ogden,  Utah,  respectively.  The  material  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  obtairud  while  the  authors  were  on  leave  from 
the  Federal  Government,  with  travel  expenses  paid  by 
the  National  Research  Council. 


Near  the  volcano  the  ash  layer  increased 
rapidly  throughout  the  remainder  of  1 943, 
but  ash  fall  diminished  thereafter. 

Lava,  as  a  grayish,  moving  mass  of  thick, 
crackling,  crumbling  rock,  crept  forth 
from  openings  near  the  growing  cone.  As 
flakes  of  rock  fell  aw'ay  from  the  “front,” 
glowing  red  showed  forth  in  the  awesome 
flow.  Slowly  but  inexorably  this  grayish 
dialxilieal  river  of  molten  rock  moved 
down  slope.  It  spread  and  envelopied 
fields,  trees,  and  all  but  a  little  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  San  Juan  de  Parangaricutiro.  Only 
the  tower  of  the  village  church  still  stands 
alx)ve  the  jagged  mass  of  lava  beneath 
which  the  village  lies.  Later  on,  the  tide 
of  lava  swallowed  up  the  village  of  Pari¬ 
cutm. 

Such  were  some  of  the  accounts  of  what 
happened,  as  told  to  us  by  villagers  of  the 
volcanic  area,  and  two  officials  of  the 
Mexico  Soil  Conservation  Service.  We 
were  there  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  Committee,  to  collaborate 
with  the  Comisi6n  Impulsora  y  Coordina- 
dora  de  la  Investigacidn  Cientifica  de 
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AN  ASH-LADEN  STREAM 


Lava  flows  have  crowded  streams  out  of  their  channels,  and  storm  floods  skirt  the  flows,  cutting  into  the 
ash.  This  flow  contained  more  than  50  p>ercent  by  weight  of  ash  in  susf>ension. 


Me.xico  in  the  study  of  Paricutin.  Sr. 
Ing.  Patino,  director  of  the  Departamento 
de  Conservacion  de  Suelos,  collaliorated 
with  us  in  the  study  and  assigned  Ing.  Jose 
Navarro  y  .Saniano  and  Ing.  David  Llerena 
Lanzagorta  to  carry  on  field  work  with  us. 
The  lalxiratorics  of  the  Departamento  de 
Ck)n.servaci6n  de  .Suelos  made  analyses  of 
samples  of  ash  and  determinations  of 
laden  flood  waters.  This  report  covers 
only  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  examples  of  erosion  that  we  found 
had  taken  place,  and  were  taking  place 
during  our  study  of  the  area  alxjut  the 
\olcano,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  ash-laden 
floods  on  irrigation  works  in  the  Los 
Reyes  \’alley. 

From  the  lieginning  of  the  eruption  and 
during  our  field  work  out  from  the  Caseta, 
volcanic  ash  fell  on  the  countryside  as 
heavy  black  snow  that  would  not  melt.  It 


overturned  trees,  Ijent  others  to  the  ground, 
and  broke  brittle  branches.  Forests  near¬ 
by  w'ere  heavily  damaged.  Grass  was 
smothered,  depriving  livestock  and  game  of 
forage.  Fields  that  make  up  alxiut  30 
percent  of  the  land  area,  and  lie  chiefly  in 
valley  floors,  were  covered  to  depths  that 
stoppied  the  growing  of  the  usual  crop  of 
corn.  The  livelihoods  of  villagers  imme¬ 
diately  about  the  volcano  were  endangered. 
They  fled  Paricutin  and  San  Juan  de 
Parangaricutiro  Ijecause  of  lava  flows  and 
were  resettled  by  the  government  else¬ 
where.  But  villagers  of  Angahuan  and 
Zirosto  refused  to  leave  their  homes.  They 
resorted  to  other  occupations  for  w’ages  to 
buy  their  food.  A  gp'eat  influx  of  tourists 
gave  employment  to  inhabitants  of  Anga¬ 
huan,  whereas  those  of  Zirosto  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  repairing  roads  and  in  the 
hewing  and  delivery  of  railroad  ties  out  of 
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EROSIONAL  FORMS 


Ash  about  the  volcano  exhibits  a  fantastic  array  of  erosional  forms.  Here,  surfaces  without  benefit  of 
vegetation  are  subjected  to  erosion  in  the  raw. 


the  surrounding  forests.  All  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  ash-covered  fields  may 
l)e  reclaimed  for  growing  food  crops  again. 

The  volcano  may  be  a  new  event  to  the 
local  inhabitants,  but  it  is  merely  an 
incident  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
country.  The  landscape  east  and  west, 
north  and  south  of  Paricutin,  is  made  up 
of  hundreds  of  volcanic  cones  of  such 
volcanos  of  the  past — some  larger,  some 
smaller.  From  their  flanks  volcanic  ash 
has  been  washed  and  deposited  to  make 
charming  intermountain  valleys  in  some 
of  which  nestle  charming  lakes,  as  at 
Patzcuaro.  The  pine  forests  that  make  up 
the  dominant  type  of  vegetation  of  this 
area  came  back  again,  covering  the 
country.  When  man  spread  into  this  re¬ 
gion,  the  forest  was  cleared  away  on  about 
30  percent  of  the  area  for  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  and  little  else. 


It  was  into  this  kind  of  landscape,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Mexico  that  rises  to  7,000  or  8,000  feet  in 
elevation,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
inhabitants  came  long  ago  to  work  out 
their  living.  It  is  a  region  of  summer 
rains,  with  dry  winters.  Indian  corn- 
maize  was  the  principal  food  crop  then, 
and  is  so  today.  Forests  were  cleared 
away  from  valley  floors  for  crops.  The 
people  live  in  villages  of  wooden  houses  of 
an  unusual  design.  House  walls  arc 
sturdy,  of  hewed  thick  plankings,  and  roofs 
are  steep  and  covered  with  pine  shakes. 
Some  anthropologists  suggest  that  the 
steep  roofs,  unlike  those  in  other  parts  of 
Mexico,  indicate  that  early  inhabitants, 
possibly  forerunners  of  the  present  Taras- 
can  people,  had  learned  from  the  fall  of 
volcanic  ash  to  pitch  their  roofs  sharply. 

Corn  is  grown  year  after  year  until 
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SOIL  EROSION 

At  Narito,  accelerated  run-ofT  from  the  ash- 
covered  landscape  has  cut  a  gully  25  feet  deep 
through  the  recent  ash  deposit  of  less  than  three 
feet  into  older  depKxsits  of  ash. 

production  drops  too  low  to  pay  for  work 
and  seed.  Fields  are  then  let  lie  fallow  for 
a  year  or  more  before  another  crop  is 
planted.  Vegetables,  squashes,  peppers, 
and  the  like  are  grown  on  protected  sites 
about  the  villages.  This  is  a  land  of  corn 
and  pine — and  volcanoes. 

The  Paricutin  volcano  is  a  source  of 
interest  in  several  fields  of  knowledge. 
For  the  first  time,  scientists  have  been 
given  a  chance  to  follow  the  life  history  of  a 
volcano  from  birth,  so  to  speak.  The  vol¬ 
cano  is  still  active  according  to  last  repiorts. 
While  the  explosive  intensity  has  waned, 
new  lava  flows  took  place  in  the  month 
of  April. 


At  the  time  of  our  study  of  erosional 
phenomena  in  the  summer  of  1945,  ex¬ 
plosive  activity  had  waned  intermittently. 
For  the  first  3  days  of  our  studies,  activity 
was  not  great.  But  later  the  volcano  put 
on  a  great  show.  We  stayed  in  the  Casein 
(little  house)  of  asbestos  walls  and  roof, 
alxjut  3  miles  from  the  cone.  Frequently 
at  night  great  roars  of  blasts  from  the 
cone  would  awaken  us  to  look  upon  a 
hellish  display  of  “fire  and  brimstone.” 
Great  blasts  of  gases  and  streams  of  glow¬ 
ing  volcanic  bombs  were  shot  high  into 
the  air.  Bombs  formed  fiery  arcs  as  they 
showered  down,  some  to  fall  back  into 
the  cone,  others  to  roll  down  slope  as 
fiery  run-off.  We  seemed  to  be  watching 
the  making  of  a  world.  Here  were  un¬ 
leashed  forces  of  many  kinds — physi¬ 
cal,  chemical,  and  eioctronic.  Lightning 
flashes  from  time  to  time  lighted  up  rolling 
turbulent  columns  of  ash-laden  vapors. 
The  earth’s  surface  quivered  in  its  spasms, 
erupting  tremendous  jets  of  gases. 

The  venerable  geologist  of  Mexico,  Dr. 
Ezequiel  Ordonez,  has  followed  the  erupi- 
tion  closely  since  the  second  day  and  has 
estimated  that  on  the  average  the  water 
vapor  in  gaseous  clouds  shot  forth  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  eruption  was  equivalent 
to  a  flow  of  water  of  1  cubic  meter  per 
second,  or  a  stream  of  35  cubic  feet  a 
second,  of  magmatic  water.  This  is  new 
water  formed  out  of  the  molten  rock  that 
sees  the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time  and 
is  added  to  the  sum  total  of  the  earth’s 
store  of  surface  waters. 

Other  gases  made  up  a  small  part  of  the 
impressive  column  of  cumulus-like  clouds 
that  moved  away  from  the  volcano. 
Whitish  and  bluish-white  clouds  about 
the  cone  indicated  gases  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  of  ammonium  chloride.  Sulphur 
fumes  were  scarcely  noticeable  from 
fumaroles  about  the  cone. 

We  were  interested  primarily  in  the 
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dynamics  of  the  spectacular  erosion  that 
occurs  in  the  covering  of  volcanic  ash. 
Space  here  permits  only  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “ash  erosion”  and  some  of  its  con¬ 
sequences  locally  and  down  in  the  Los 
Reyes  Valley,  about  25  miles  away. 

Nowhere  had  we  seen  all  kinds  of  erosion 
so  fantastically  demonstrated  as  in  the  ash 
deposits  about  the  volcano.  Sheet  erosion, 
rill  erosion,  gully  erosion,  steam  capture, 
mass  movement,  mud  flows,  sapping,  col¬ 
luvial  erosion,  and  wind  erosion — all  these 
forms  in  miniature  and  in  large  were  found 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  examples. 

The  hydrology  of  the  area  has  been  much 
changed  by  the  deposit  of  ash.  Volcanic 
ash  is  assumed  to  have  a  high  infiltration 
capacity.  Villagers  reported  that  since  the 
ash  fell  springs  have  burst  forth  in  new 
places  and  old  ones  flow  stronger.  This 
would  suggest  that  more  water  is  percolat¬ 
ing  through  the  “ash  mantle”  than  in 
prevolcanic  days.  Yet  it  seems  that  either 
run-off  has  increased,  or  its  erosive  power. 

Rill  and  gully  erosion  is  far  greater  than 
in  surrounding  areas  little  or  unaffected  by 
the  fall  of  ash.  Gullies  have  been  cut 
through  the  new  ash  layer,  and  down  into 
the  old  soil  sometimes  to  considerable 
depths,  up  to  25  feet.  .  .  . 

Further  away  from  the  volcano  where 
the  thickness  of  ash  was  less  than  6  inches, 
vegetation  continued  to  grow  in  forest 
stands  and  to  lay  down  ground  litter  that 
soon  practicaly  obliterated  evidence  of 
ash  fall.  But  in  bare  fields  erosion  was 
active,  unless  slopes  were  nearly  flat. 
Where  forests  had  been  damaged  by  heavy 
ash  fall  and  leaf  litter  was  covered  by  later 
ash  falls,  gullies  had  cut  deep  into  the  ash 
and  underlying  material  and  were  still 
active. 

We  took  every  opportunity  to  observe 
and  sample  storm  run-off  and  its  burden 
of  ash.  On  one  such  day  west  of  Zirosto 
village  we  witnessed  a  large  flood  from  a 


GULLYING  OF  SLOPE  IN  FOREST 

Heavy  storm  floods  have  cut  channels  below  their 
original  levels. 


torrential  rain  falling  back  in  the  ash- 
covered  mountains.  The  angry  flood  was 
steely  black  and  flowed  as  a  heavy  liquid 
without  foam.  We  watched  and  photo¬ 
graphed  a  standing  wave  of  10  to  15  feet 
high.  So  powerful  was  this  flood  flow  that 
banks  quivered  under  impacts  of  the 
swirling  current  with  suspended  load  of 
64  to  65  percent  by  weight  according  to 
our  samples,  and  with  a  density  approach¬ 
ing  1.8,  or  nearly  twice  that  of  water. 

Such  a  flow  had  damaging  effects  in 
lower  lying  agricultural  valleys.  We  made 
a  3  days’  horseback  trip  to  Los  Reyes  to 
investigate  effects  of  floods  of  ash-laden 
waters  draining  the  volcanic  area. 

Los  Reyes  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  at 


Courteoy  oi  Soil  Conservation 

BANANA  TREES 


Los  Reyes  V'alley  produces  bananas,  coffee,  mangoes,  and  sugar  cane.  But  now  the  sugar  crop  fails, 
because  of  the  damage  to  the  irrigation  system  by  floods  from  the  Paricutin  area. 

about  4,000  feet  elevation,  ringed  around  It  was  a  costly  and  difficult  task  to  keep 

by  old  volcanic  cones  and  the  escarpment  them  open.  Next  the  diversion  dam  was 

of  the  plateau  on  the  east.  The  climate  is  washed  out  and  irrigation  waters  were 

near-tropical.  Bananas,  coffee,  mangoes,  stopped.  Several  millions  of  dollars  had 

and  citrus  fruits  are  commonly  grown.  already  been  lost  as  a  result  of  floods  out 

But  is  was  to  sugar  cane  and  its  sugar  that  of  the  ash-covered  mountains.  Floods 

the  city  of  Los  Reyes  owed  its  prosperity  heavily  charged  with  ash  brought  down 

until  the  volcanic  eruption.  One  sugar  great  boulders  and  floated  them  out  over 

mill  was  completely  out  and  the  other  ran  good  farm  land  in  the  valley.  Thus  far, 

at  much  reduced  capacity.  Labor  de-  the  erosion  occasioned  by  the  volcano  has 

pendent  on  the  sugar  enterprise  had  to  done  greater  damage  than  the  lava,  heavy 

leave  Los  Reyes  for  want  of  work.  A  though  that  is.  But  the  volcano  is  not  yet 

depression  had  settled  down  upon  this  extinct  and  its  effects  direct  and  indirect 

picturesque  town,  where  people  talked  are  still  going  on. 

most  about  the  time  when  the  irrigation  of  One  of  the  least  expected  effects  of  the 
the  valley  would  be  restored.  ash  fall  was  the  reduction  in  the  fruit  crop. 

Here  are  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Bees  that  pollinated  flowering  fruit  trees 
depression:  were  killed  off  in  some  way.  Lacking 


Run-off  in  the  Itzicuaro  River,  from 
storms  of  the  1943  and  succeeding  summer 
rainy  seasons,  was  heavily  charged  w'ith 
volcanic  ash.  At  first,  irrigation  canals 
and  ditches  were  choked  with  ash  deposits. 


these  busy  agents  of  pollination,  the  fruit 
crop  has  been  short  for  the  past  2  years. 

But  the  ash  when  not  too  deep  does  little 
damage  to  the  soil.  In  fact,  villagers  at 
Zirosto  told  us  that  where  they  could  plow 
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through  the  ash-cover  into  the  underlying 
soil  their  crops  were  greater.  Their  wheat 
yields  were  threefold  those  Ijefore  the  erup¬ 
tion.  The  ash,  when  not  deep,  may  serve 
as  a  mulch  that  increases  rain  intake  and 
reduces  surface  evaporation. 

Moreover,  the  ash  is  one  of  the  liest  of 
soil  materials.  The  lava  and  ash  are  de¬ 
rived  from  an  olivine  l^asalt  of  the  volcano. 
This  material  contains  a  good  store  of  the 
elements  required  in  a  fertile  soil,  except 
nitrogen.  As  soon  as  the  ash  weathers 
enough  to  release  fresh  supplies  of  plant 
nutrients,  it  can  Ije  looked  upon  as  a  bless¬ 
ing.  But  until  that  time,  accelerated  rill¬ 
ing  and  gullying  have  caused  and  still  are 
causing  considerable  damage. 

The  villagers  of  Zirosto  would  not  leave 
their  homes,  even  though  the  Government 
had  offered  to  resettle  them  as  were  those 
of  Paricutin  and  San  Juan  de  Parangaricu- 
tiro.  Ash  fall  alx)ut  Zirosto  measured 
about  12  inches  in  depth  and  had  smoth¬ 
ered  and  destroyed  all  pastures  for  live¬ 
stock.  The  people  butchered  or  sold  their 
cattle  and  draft  animals.  The  ash  was 
too  deep  to  plow  with  local  wooden  plows. 
Yet  with  these  resources  gone  the  villagers 
still  stayed  on,  hoping  to  get  the  use  of 
tractors  and  large  plows  to  turn  up  some 
of  the  old  soil  for  a  seed  lied.  They  had 
confidence  that  their  crops  would  l)e  lietter 
than  Ijefore. 

Volcanoes  do  not  occur  every  day. 
Eruptions  change  the  shape  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  spread  their  effect  in  ash  falls 
over  large  areas.  The  Paricutin  volcano 
and  erosional  phenomena  in  the  mantle  of 
ash  spread  over  the  country  are  doubtless 
similar  to  many  occurrences  of  the  past, 
as  is  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  extinct, 
forest-clad  volcanic  cones  of  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  Mexico.  The  valley  floors 
filled  in  with  ash  washed  off  steeper  slopes 
of  mountains  and  cones  and  finally  formed 
fertile  valleys  as  the  fresh  ash  weathered. 


When  principles  of  soil  conservation  and 
sound  soil  management  are  applied,  these 
ash-derived  soils  are  among  the  most  fertile. 

Erosion  in  the  raw  furnishes  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  studying  phases  of  the  dynamics  of 
erosional  processes  that  are  operating  at 
much  slower  rates  in  unaffected  land¬ 
scapes.  Erosional  phenomena  in  the  man¬ 
tle  of  volcanic  ash  spread  by  the  Paricutin 
volcano  disclose  a  full  range  of  processes 
of  land  sculpture.  Erosion  and  storm 
run-off  are  accelerated.  Eroded  ash  is 
washed  out  in  valleys  letween  old  vol¬ 
canic  cones  to  form  alluvial  fills  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  part  of  Mexico.  Flood 
flows  cut  deep  gullies  through  these  valley 
fills  and  carry  great  amounts  down  stream 
to  the  coastal  plain.  After  the  eruption 
dies  down  and  vegetation  again  reclothes 
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CORN 

Where  ash  is  fertilized,  the  Tarascan  Indians  have 
grown  corn.  Other  nearby  fields  are  still  bare. 
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the  land  surface,  fertility  will  Ije  released 
as  this  latest  layer  of  ash  weathers. 

Prospects  for  control  of  this  accelerated 
erosion  in  thick  layers  of  volcanic  ash 
depend  upon  whether  eruptive  activity 
of  the  volcano  is  renewed  sufficiently  to 
lay  down  heavy  layers  of  ash  again.  If 
not,  accelerated  phases  of  erosion  will 
vary  with  slopes  of  gradients  until  vegeta¬ 
tion  regains  control  of  surfaces.  Within 
forest  stands  still  living,  the  annual  full  of 
older  pine  needles  is  building  up  layers  of 
new  forest  litter  that  is  Ijeginning  to,  and 
will,  control  erosion  in  the  ash  layer. 
But  in  former  cornfields  on  sloping  land, 
erosion  control  will  depend  on  the  rate  of 
recovery  of  vegetation  or  a  return  to 
cropping  according  to  principles  of  con¬ 
servation  farming.  Many  fields  of  steeper 
slopes  are  so  badly  cut  up  with  gullies 
that  efficient  farming  is  excluded.  Special 
treatment  of  such  fields  is  necessary  to 
save  these  lands  from  further  damage. 
Fields  w'ith  flat  slopes,  however,  are 
generally  areas  of  deposition  rather  than  of 
erosion.  Ash  is  spread  out  over  these 
fields  in  remarkably  uniform  and  even 
surfaces.  Cropping  in  these  cases  calls  for 
steps  to  restore  a  cover  of  vegetation  of 
natural  growth  or  crops. 

A  method  of  long-range  control  is  also 
jxjssible.  Storm  run-off  charged  with 
heavy  loads  of  ash  in  suspension  is  still 
cutting  rapidly,  lowering  base  levels  in 
big  gullies  and  in  streams.  Striking  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  down-cutting  were  found 
in  old  lava  flows  that  in  some  former 
volcanic  eruption  had  flowed  down  former 
valleys  and  come  to  an  end.  These  lava 
plugs  serve  to  establish  base  levels  of 
erosion  for  the  drainage  alxive  such  points. 
Cutting  of  lateral  channels  is  controlled 
by  these  lava  plugs  and  suggests  the  con¬ 
struction  of  permanent  check  dams  at 


strategic  localities  to  establish  other  base 
levels  of  cutting.  Such  structures  would 
call  into  play  the  principles  of  physio¬ 
graphic  engineering  or  torrent  control  as 
worked  out  in  the  department  of  Basses 
Alpes,  France. 

Measures  for  speeding  up  the  spread  of 
a  ground  cover  of  vegetation  call  for 
experimental  studies  in  reseeding  with 
suitable  crop  plants  including  legumes  and 
in  fertilizing  the  raw  ash.  Wherever 
underlying  soil  in  old  fields  can  be  mixed 
with  fresh  ash  by  deep  plowing,  crops 
may  l)e  grown  with  prospects  of  good 
yields. 

Favorable  effects  of  the  ash  layer  when 
not  over  6  inches  thick  may  Ije  due  to  a 
numljer  of  influences.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  mulch  effect  in  the  con- 
ser\'ation  of  moisture  and  heat.  Excellent 
opportunities  exist  throughout  the  ash- 
covered  area  to  carry  on  investigations  on 
various  effects  of  this  remarkable  ash 
layer. 

The  fall  of  volcanic  ash  over  this  pic¬ 
turesque  forest  and  farming  country  has 
had  a  damaging  effect  in  smothering  out 
crops  and  vegetation  and  in  accelerating 
erosion  from  slopes  where  the  ash  fall  was 
heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ash,  lieing 
excellent  soil  material,  will  in  time  make 
lands  more  productive  of  crops.  By 
applying  principles  and  measures  of 
physiographic  engineering  and  conserva¬ 
tion  farming,  damaging  effects  of  the  ash 
may  soon  lie  brought  under  control,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  no  further  violent  erup¬ 
tive  activity  of  the  volcano  takes  place. 

Lava  flows  in  their  formidable  jagged 
black  mass  are  an  entirely  different  story, 
for  it  will  take  a  geologic  age  for  the  lava 
to  weather.  Land  covered  by  the  lava 
flows  is  put  out  of  any  use  for  a  long,  long 
time. 


Flowers  Here  and  There 


A  Mexican  Indian  girl  paddling  a  ixiat 
load  of  carnations  on  a  canal  at  Xochi- 
milco,  near  Mexico  City. 

A  maid  in  Quito  walking  quickly  along 
with  an  orchid  plant  upside  down  in  her 
hand,  the  spray  of  yellow  blooms  bobbing 
as  she  went. 

The  California  poppies  all  along  Ixjth 
sides  of  the  railroad  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago.  (The  Chileans  call  them  “gold 
thimbles.”) 

The  pleasant  custom  in  Bogota  of  pre¬ 
senting  visitors  with  dewy  roses  lying  on 
a  tray. 

The  vine  covered  with  a  shower  of  fine 
white  blossoms  that  Colombians  know  as 
“the  Virgin’s  mantle.” 

A  stalk  of  yellow  narcissus  exhibited  with 
pride  as  a  great  rarity  in  Venezuela.  The 
bulb  had  had  its  winter  rest  in  a 
refrigerator. 

The  w'ords  in  low  foliage  plants  running 
around  a  square  in  Guayaquil,  saying  in 
Spanish,  “Simon  Bolivar  was  born  at 
Caracas  on  July  24,  1783,  and  died  at 
Santa  Marta  on  Deceml^er  17,  1830.”  A 
statue  of  Bolivar  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  park. 


A  bouquet  of  a  hundred  gardenias  in 
Caracas.  (Their  Venezuelan  name  of 
malabar  relates  them  to  the  Lands  of  Spice.) 

The  cobble-paved  patio  of  a  small  inn  at 
Pamplona,  Colombia,  graced  with  white 
geraniums,  borders  of  violets,  and  a  mag¬ 
nolia  bearing  great  white  flowers. 

The  flower  market  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
where  chrysanthemums  and  lilacs  may  be 
found  together  in  the  spring. 

Wild  purple  foxgloves  on  the  hills  out¬ 
side  Bogota. 

The  yellow-flowered  tree  called  ipe 
standing  like  a  great  bouquet  here  and 
there  on  Brazilian  mountains.  The  flower 
looks  like  a  daflbdil. 

The  profusion  of  flowers  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  the  stalls  overflow  with 
almost  everything  from  large  and  small 
orchids  to  forgetmenots  and  sweetpeas. 

The  fragrant  round  lierries  called  albri- 
cias — three  cheers ! — by  the  chilly  little  lx)y 
who  offered  them  on  a  misty  road  high  in 
the  Venezuelan  Andes. 

The  wild  pink  begonias  by  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Machu-Picchu,  an  Inca  strong¬ 
hold  perched  on  a  mountain  height  above 
the  turbulent  Urubamba. — E.  B. 
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faithfully  mirror  many  picturesque 
scenes.  At  left:  above,  Caracas; 
below,  Los  Yoses,  San  Pedro,  Costa 
Rica.  At  right;  above.  Colonial 
Church,  El  Salvador;  below.  Street 
in  Tegucigalpa. 


Development  of  Chilean  Production 

JUAN  MUJICA 

Chilean  Consul,  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina 


In  1939  there  was  organized,  at  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  President  Aguirre  Cerda,  an  impor¬ 
tant  semi-governmental  institution  w'hich, 
in  the  last  seven  years,  has  stimulated  the 
wealth  and  economic  potentialities  of  the 
country.  This  institution  is  called  the 
Corjxtration  for  the  Development  of  Pro¬ 
duction.  A  recent  repx)rt  by  Sr.  Oscar 
Gajardo  Villaroel,  ex-Minister  of  Justice, 
who  is  now  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Corporation,  gives  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  its  activities. 

In  connection  with  agriculture,  an 
effective  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
importation  of  machinery,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  stockraising,  the  development  of 
forestry,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
crops.  Four  thousand  units  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  including  tractors, 
threshing  machines,  and  large  trucks, 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  at 
a  cost  of  410  million  pesos.'  With  part 
of  these,  a  service  of  motorized  agricul¬ 
tural  equipment  was  started.  For  a 
moderate  rent,  small  farmers  hire  this 
machinery,  which  has  been  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  an  area  of  more  than  85  thousand 
acres.  Operators  for  these  machines  have 
been  trained  with  the  help  of  the  Army, 
which  has  given  courses  in  running  trac¬ 
tors  to  soldiers.  To  improve  stockraising, 
impxtrts  of  blooded  sires  were  increased, 
cattle  diseases  were  fought,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  pastures  was  improved.  The  sum 
spent  for  these  items  was  75  million  pesos. 
On  some  37  thousand  acres,  5,000,000 

*  The  Chilean  peso  has  four  exchange  values,  varying 
from  %.031  to  %.0516. 
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trees  have  been  planted.  The  Ckarpora- 
tion  has  promoted  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
hemp,  oil-yielding  plants,  and  sugar 
beets.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  country  will  be  able  to  produce 
all  the  sugar  that  it  needs.  More  than  18 
million  jaesos  have  been  spent  on  irriga¬ 
tion,  bringing  water  to  more  than  185 
thousand  acres. 

Since  Chile  has  many  mineral  deposits, 
the  Development  Corporation,  through 
the  Mining  Credit  Bank  and  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Mining  and  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  at  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta,  has 
put  into  effect  a  policy  for  larger  mineral 
production.  During  the  war,  Chile  was 
able  to  supply  large  quantities  of  strategic 
minerals,  shipping  regularly  needed 
amounts  of  copper,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
tungsten,  molybdenum,  cobalt,  and  other 
minerals.  In  the  mining  of  nonmetallic 
minerals,  preference  has  been  given  to  sul¬ 
phur  and  fertilizers.  The  production  of 
phosphate  fertilizers  has  been  increased 
and  the  Chilean  Fertilizer  Society  has  been 
helped  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Economy.  To  secure  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  potash,  a  company  was 
organized  to  cooperate  with  a  nitrate 
firm,  and  another  company  was  started  to 
exploit  the  deposits  at  Pintados  and 
Guaica.  The  money  spent  for  geological 
surveys  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of 
products  useful  in  construction  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  several  cement  plants.  To 
increase  the  production  of  industrial 
chemicals  such  as  borax,  graphite,  talc, 
aluminum  sulphate,  and  others,  the  Cor- 


Courtesy  of  Chilean  Gasette 


A  SULPHUR  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  ANDES 


In  the  mining  of  nonmctaliic  minerals,  preference  was  given  to  sulphur  and  fertilizers. 


poration  made  it  a  policy  to  offer  financial 
assistance  to  companies  needing  it. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  bright  future  in  Chile, 
received  much  attention  from  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  As  the  first  step,  funds  were  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  enlargement  of  the  steel  mill 
at  Valdivia.  The  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  itself  carried  out  the  technical  and 
economic  studies  preparatory  to  organizing 
the  Pacific  Steel  Company,  which  will 
soon  be  ready  to  play  a  vital  role  in  Chilean 
economy.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  large  enough  not  only  to 
supply  the  entire  national  market  but  also 
to  export  large  quantities.  In  connection 
with  this  great  project,  the  Corporation, 
through  Sr.  Gajardo,  obtained  last  year 
from  the  Import-Export  Bank  of  Wash¬ 


ington  an  extraordinary  credit  of  33 
million  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  5  million  dollars 
to  be  spent  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
machinery,  this  loan  will  be  devoted  to  the 
steel  industry. 

Previous  credits  granted  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  amount  to  28  million  dollars. 

To  assist  the  National  Electric  Company 
in  the  execution  of  its  plans,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  helpjed  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  installation,  and  financing  of  the 
Copper  Manufacturing  Company,  com¬ 
monly  called  Madeco.  This  powerful 
industry  will  make  Chile  independent  of 
foreign  imports  as  far  as  sheet-copper  and 
all  kinds  of  electrical  conductors  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Another  branch  of  the  metallur¬ 
gical  industry  that  has  received  financial 
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and  technical  assistance  is  the  Army  ma¬ 
teriel  factory.  The  Corporation  has  also 
helped  firms  producing  motors. 

The  same  agency  has  aided  in  stabilizing 
the  chemical  industry.  Large  amounts 
were  invested  for  this  purpose  in  existing 
plants.  Throughout  the  war,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  companies,  added  to  the  im¬ 
portations  made  by  the  Corporation, 
prevented  many  shortages  in  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products.  In  order 
to  supply  another  war-created  deficiency, 
the  Corpioration  gave  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid  in  establishing  a  firm  that  now 
supplies  the  country  with  plugs,  interrup- 
tors,  and  other  items,  including  electric 
bulbs. 

In  connection  with  the  textile  industry, 
the  Corporation’s  activities  have  given 
excellent  results.  Especially  important  is 
the  flax-spinning  mill  built  at  La  Union; 
besides  selling  to  national  and  foreign 
markets,  this  mill  has  stimulated  the  grow¬ 


ing  of  a  new  crop.  Flax  production  has 
quadrupled  and  the  supply  of  filler  and 
linters  has  freed  the  country  from  the 
necessity  of  making  imports.  A  modern 
plant  for  processing  hemp  has  been  pur¬ 
chased.  This  will  prepare  filier  for  export. 
Another  firm  borrowed  money  from  the 
Corporation  to  improve  its  old  machinery 
for  washing  wool.  Credits  were  also 
given  to  woolen  yarn  mills. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  cement,  the 
Corporation  bought  enough  machinery  to 
turn  out  400,000  tons.  Part  of  this  was 
sold  to  the  plant  called  El  Melon,  which 
was  thus  able  to  expand  its  production  to 
150,000  tons  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  installed  in  the  new  Juan  Sol- 
dado  plant,  which  produces  240,000  tons 
annually. 

The  tire  industry,  which  is  of  course 
vital  in  transportation,  has  also  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Corporation.  With  help 
from  the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
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BORAX  AT  CEBALLAR 
Borax  is  one  of  Chile’s  rriineral  products. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  PLANT  OF  A  MINING  COMPANY 
A  good  supply  of  electricity  was  from  the  first  one  of  the  main  f>oints  in  the  plans  of  the  Chilean  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation. 


pany,  the  Corporation  opened  a  factory 
which  can  turn  out  70,000  tires  and  inner 
tubes  a  year.  The  Chilean  market  has 
welcomed  these  products. 

In  still  another  field  the  Development 
Corporation  supplied  capital.  Thus  the 
manufacture  of  receiving  sets  of  a  popular 
type  increased  greatly,  and  the  most  power¬ 
ful  radio  station  in  South  America  was 
built  and  equipped  in  Santiago. 

Chile  Films  was  helped  financially  in 
setting  up  its  studios,  today  considered 
among  the  most  efficient  in  Spanish 
America. 

The  important  fishing  industry,  which 
will  probably  expand  considerably  in  the 
near  future  Ijecause  of  the  excellence  of  its 
products,  was  given  financial  support  by 
the  Corporation,  and  now  practically  sup¬ 
plies  the  national  market. 


Execution  of  the  electrification  plan  has 
continued  in  normal  fashion.  The  Pil- 
maiquen  hydroelectric  plant  was  opened, 
and  those  at  Sauzal  and  El  Alianico  will 
fjegin  to  operate  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Corporation  assisted  various  electri¬ 
cal  enterprises  in  the  north  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  light¬ 
ing  systems  of  various  towns  by  making 
loans  to  local  governments  and  companies. 

Petroleum  development,  from  which 
Chile  hopes  great  things,  was  begun  by  the 
Corporation.  The  results  of  the  drilling 
begun  on  Septemlier  22  of  last  year  at 
Springhill  in  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
are  a  great  stimulus  to  future  exploration. 
It  was  on  Decemljer  29  that  petroleum 
gushed  forth  for  the  first  time  in  Chile, 
when  the  drilling  reached  a  depth  of 
nearly  7,000  feet.  Now  funds  have  been 
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A  PAPER  MILL 
Chile  hits  large  forests  in  the  south. 


set  aside  for  purchasing  a  refining  plant 
and  drilling  will  be  continued  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Corporation  has  coop)erated  effec¬ 
tively  in  coal  mining  by  giving  financial 
support  to  three  companies.  Moreover, 
this  assistance  made  it  possible  to  carry 
out  further  geological  surveys  and  test 
boring  by  various  other  mining  com¬ 
panies. 

Conquering  the  difficulties  that  the  war 
placed  in  the  way  of  foreign  trade,  the 
Development  Corporation  obtained  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Through  its  commercial  de¬ 
partment  it  introduced  into  Chile  more 
than  300,000,000  p)esos  w  orth  of  machinery 
and  raw  materials  to  stimulate  various 
industries.  As  a  result,  several  new  enter¬ 
prises  were  started.  Among  them  are  the 
General  Foreign  Trade  Company,  the 
Chilean  Wine  Company,  the  Association 


of  Hemp  Growers,  the  Lumber  Export¬ 
ers’  Company,  and  various  fruit  growers’ 
associations.  In  connection  with  internal 
trade,  the  building  of  packing  plants  has 
Ijeen  promoted.  Among  these  is  that  of 
San  Vicente,  which  has  440,000  cubic 
meters  capacity.  Capital  and  credit  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Corporation  extended  the 
national  airline  and  the  merchant  fleet. 
The  CorpKjration  invested  more  than 
532,000,000  pesos  in  the.se  activities. 

To  improve  city  traffic,  the  Corporation 
.purchased  in  the  United  States  a  hundred 
trolIcy-bus.ses,  valued  at  $1,450,000.  To 
the  National  Bus  Association  was  lent  the 
sum  of  15,000,000  pesos,  and  a  further 
credit  of  60,000,000  was  given  for  its 
development. 

Because  of  the  restrictions  caused  by  the 
war,  the  Corp)oration  could  not  carry  out 
its  plan  of  renovating  the  merchant  fleet. 
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Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  boats 
having  a  total  tonnage  of  34,000  were  put 
into  shape  for  maritime  trade. 

To  promote  tourist  travel,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  recently  undertaken  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  some  large  hotels  at  Iquique,  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  Ovalle,  La  Serena,  Caleta  Abarca, 
Portillo  and  Pirihueico.  The  last  two 
are  magnificently  situated  in  the  Andes 
close  to  the  Argentine  border.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  hotel  corporation  with  a  capital 
of  400,000,000  posos  is  also  loing  con¬ 
sidered. 

Housing  is  another  field  in  which  the 
Corporation  has  cooperated.  It  has  spent 
more  than  170,000,000  pesos  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  over  6,000  houses  for  low- 
salaried  white-collar  employees  and  other 
city  and  country  workers. 

To  further  technical,  industrial,  and 
economic  specialization,  the  Corporation 
assisted  many  students  through  the  Pedro 
Aguirre  Cerda  Foundation  to  go  abroad 
for  study.  Fellowships  have  likewise  been 
given  to  pxor  students  to  study  at  home. 
The  expense  of  several  publications  of 
technical  interest  has  been  paid  by  the 
Corporation,  which  has  decided  to  publish 
an  economic  geography  of  Chile,  has  or¬ 
ganized  and  maintained  a  special  library, 
and  sponsored  new  courses  in  various 
trade  schools.  Individuals  who  have  gone 
to  investigate  the  natural  resources  in  dis¬ 


tant  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
helped  in  their  work.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  expeditions  to  the  region  around 
the  Puelo  river  and  Ultima  Esperanza. 
Furthermore,  the  Corporation  has  organ¬ 
ized  the  Institute  for  Technological  Re¬ 
search,  and  contributed  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Marine  Biological  Station  at 
Montemar  near  Valparaiso.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  brought  to  the  country  groups 
of  American  technical  experts,  specializing 
in  steel  production,  fisheries,  lumber,  and 
chemical  industries,  and  their  reperts 
have  been  utilized  in  its  plans. 

The  importance  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  country 
is  clearly  shown  by  its  finances.  It  began 
in  1939  with  45,000,000  pesos  and  entered 
1945  with  investments  and  credits  amount¬ 
ing  to  3,550,000,000. 

The  Development  Corporation  plans  to 
continue  all  the  activities  already  legun, 
with  special  preference  for  the  steel  and 
petroleum  industries.  The  electrical  pro¬ 
gram  will  develop  more  than  8,000,000 
horsepower.  The  nation  faces  its  eco¬ 
nomic  future  with  justifiable  confidence, 
counting  on  the  task  that  will  be  cau¬ 
tiously  and  prudently  performed  by  the 
Development  Corporation.  What  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished  shows  the  mani¬ 
fest  interest  of  the  Government  in  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  outlook  of  Chile. 
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Himno  Universal  a  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

CARLOS  SABAT  ERCASTY  (Uruguay) 


.  .  .  i Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt! 

iHijo  del  Sol! 

iHeroe  del  Sol! 

iArquero  del  Sol! 

iSol  en  el  cielo  dc  los  Hombres! 

Los  pueblos  unanimes 

bebieron  la  gloria  nueva  en  la  gloria  de  tu  luz ! 

Cual  aves  se  levantaron  las  almas 

ante  la  revelaeion  de  tu  aurora. 

iY  no  tuviste  paz  para  crear  la  paz! 

iV'  no  tuviste  jiibilo  para  crear  nuestro  jubilo ! 

Y  velaste  en  las  orillas  de  las  tempn-stadcs, 
implacable,  invencible,  tragico  de  amor, 
inmedible  de  esfjeranza, 
sobrehumano  de  libertad  y  de  justicia, 
apretado  el  corazon  contra  el  destino  de  los  pueblos, 
quemandote, 

quemandote  para  quemar  la  sombra, 
quemindote  para  incendiar  las  tinieblas, 
quemandote  hasta  el  infinito  fuego, 
hasta  la  bora  de  la  muerte, 
hasta  la  hora  de  la  victoria, 
quemandote,  quemandote,  quemandote, 
eterno,  sin  fin,  sin  tregua, 

quemandote  en  las  hogueras  de  la  libertad  y  la 
justicia ! 

iY  no  pudiste  mas! 

Y  tus  propias  llamas, 

hechas  de  la  voluntad  y  el  heroismo, 
doblegaron,  oh  dolor,  doblegaron  tu  irbol  su¬ 
blime  ! 

Y  habias  erecido  desde  la  Tierra  hasta  los  cielos. 

Y  tus  raices  se  extendian  al  corazon  de  todos  los 
hombres. 

Y  tu  tronco  era  la  columna  del  amor. 

Y  tus  ramajes  eran  la  luz  del  Universo. 

Y  eras  como  un  Padre  enorme,  glorificado  por 
los  pueblos. 

Y  los  grandes  de  la  Tierra  te  rodeaban. 

Y  los  humildes  se  oprimian  a  tu  justicia. 

Y  los  guerreros  de  la  libertad  bebian  de  tu  savia. 

Y  las  naciones  vacilantes  escuchaban  tu  profecia. 

Y  el  futuro  irrumpia  de  tus  simientes. 

Y  la  perfeccion  se  abrazaba  a  tu  grandeza. 

Y  la  humanidad  aguardaba  la  dicha 
a  la  sombra  dc  tu  excelsitud ! 


iOh,  muerte,  fue  cntonces  que  llegaste 
para  doblar  la  enorme  encina ! 
iFue  entonces  que  llegaste, 
oh,  muerte  ciega, 
celosa  de  una  vida  tan  grande ! 
jAh,  como  cay6  aquel  arbol  sagrado 
cuando  el  relampago  desgarro  su  frente 
entre  el  horror  y  cl  llanto  de  los  hombres! 
iC6mo  sabian  los  pueblos  que  aquel  arbol  era 
sagrado ! 

iComo  sollozaron  las  ciudades  la  perdida  infinita! 
(Que  clamor  de  las  madres  y  los  ninos, 
de  los  trabajadores  endurecidos  junto  al  acero  y 
a  las  fraguas, 

dc  los  heroes  acechados  por  la  muerte, 
de  los  navegantes  de  fuego  entre  el  huracan  y  cl 
oleajc ! 

(Que  electricos  estrcmccimientos  dc  banderas 
entristccidas 

sobre  las  torres  del  astro ! 

(Que  planidode  las  cosas  ante  los  pechos  curvados! 
(Que  treno  del  mundo,  que  lagrimas  dc  las 
estrellas!  .  .  . 

La  voz  dc  su  amor,  escuchadla, 
la  voz  dc  su  amor 

arrodilla  a  los  silencios  dc  la  muerte 
y  salta,  rcsurrecta,  desde  sus  cenizas. 

La  voz  de  la  libertad,  oidla, 

la  voz  dc  su  libertad 

vuela  sobre  las  naciones, 

y  cl  clamor  dc  los  pueblos 

flamea  en  el  resplandor  de  los  himnos. 

La  voz  de  la  justicia,  escuchadla, 
la  voz  de  su  justicia 

apoya  su  cielo  sobre  las  columnas  de  los  montes, 
y  la  Tierra  es  cl  templo  glorioso  de  la  razon. 

La  voz  del  bien,  oidla, 
la  voz  dc  su  bien  atrae  a  las  estrellas, 
jjorque  ha  surgido  un  mundo  nuevo  sobre  un 
mundo  viejo, 

y  los  astros  rodean  la  t  una  dc  esa  aurora ! 

(Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt! 

(No  fue  la  muerte!  jNo! 

(Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt! 

(Es  la  inmortalidad ! 
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Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Cooperation  of  the  Vice-Chairman 

Senora  Amalia  de  Castillo  Ledon,  \’ice 
Chairman  of  the  Inter- American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women,  has  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  assist  in  the  work  preliminary 
to  the  next  Assembly  of  the  Commission, 
which  will  take  place  in  November  of  this 
year. 

Peru 

The  rights  of  Peruvian  women  have  been 
broadened  by  Law  No.  10552,  signed  by 
the  President  .^pril  14,  1946.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
Dr.  Luis  .Mberto  Sanchez,  in  the  name  of 
the  .Aprista  congressional  group.  The 
preamble  states  that  the  law  is  enacted  in 
fulfilment  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  various 
laws  already  in  effect  that  grant  Peruvian 
women  the  right  to  hold  public  office  and 
diplomatic  posts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
presidency  and  the  posts  of  cabinet  officer 
and  member  of  congress,  from  which  they 
are  excluded  because  they  are  not  citizens. 
The  law  therefore  affirms  that  ptolitico- 
administrative  positions,  such  as  those  of 
prefects  of  departments,  sub-prefects  of 
provinces,  and  heads  of  gobernaciones  (towns 
or  districts)  are  now  open  to  women,  and 
will  be  controlled  in  all  respects  by  the 
Law  on  Internal  Administration. 

Argentina 

One  of  the  measures  introduced  in  the 
.Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies  grants 
votes  to  women.  It  states  that  the  rights 
and  duties  set  forth  in  the  legislation  of 


.Argentina  apply  equally  to  both  se.xes. 
.According  to  the  bill,  naturalized  Argen¬ 
tine  women  will  assume  rights  and 
obligations  identical  with  those  acquired 
by  naturalized  male  citizens.  Both  na¬ 
tive-born  and  naturalized  women  will  be 
exempt  'from  military  draft.  The  bill 
also  provides  rights  for  foreign  women 
equal  to  those  granted  foreign  men. 

The  first  daily  newscast  edited  by 
women  journalists  w'as  recently  heard  in 
.Argentina. 

Mexico 

.A  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary'  Institutional  Party  of  Mexico 
was  carried  out  when  Mexican  women 
belonging  to  that  party  voted  in  the  last 
primary  elections  to  choose  candidates  for 
members  of  city  councils,  local  deputies, 
governors,  and  representatives  and  sen¬ 
ators  for  the  National  Congress.  This 
was  the  first  step,  it  was  hoped,  toward 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote  in 
future  popular  elections. 

United  States 

In  preparation  for  the  coming  Assembly, 
Miss  Mary  Cannon,  United  States  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women,  has  chosen  a  Cooperating 
Committee,  composed  of  21  representa¬ 
tives  of  women’s  organizations  in  this 
country  who  will  advise  her  in  her  work 
on  the  Commission.  The  Committee 
agreed  to  draw  up  several  drafts  of  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  improvement  of  the  status 
of  women  on  the  Continent. 


Postwar  Measures  in 
the  American  Republics — Vii 

Compiled  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero  * 


Economic  development 

The  over-all  improvement  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  national  economic  activities  are 
the  aim  of  Venezufla's  recently  created 
National  Economic  Council.  Established 
by  Decree  No.  211  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government  Junta  (Gaceta  OJicial,  March 
8,  1946),  the  Council  has  seventeen 
members;  one  each  representing  the 
Central  Bank,  the  banking  business  in 
general,  commerce,  industry,  transporta¬ 
tion,  agriculture,  stock  raising,  fisheries, 
petroleum,  and  mining;  three  university 
graduates;  two  business  employees;  and 
two  workers.  Its  duties  are  to  study 
economic  problems  and  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  solution  to  the  Government, 
and  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Government  on  economic  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  customs  tariffs.  Government  de¬ 
partments  are  required  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Council  in  the  conduct  of  its 
studies  and  inquiries,  and  the  Council  is 
authorized  to  seek  advice  and  opinions  of 
various  economic  interests  of  the  country. 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  Council  may 
appoint,  when  necessary,  committees  of 
experts  and  technicians  to  assist  members 
in  their  work. 

As  an  aid  to  fig  banana  planters  the 
Military  Executive  Committee  of  Haiti, 
the  nation’s  governmental  body  since 
the  January  1946  coup  that  overthrew 
President  Elie  Lescot’s  administration, 
issued  a  decree  on  January  31,  1946, 

*  Assisted  in  research  by  Clara  Cutler  Chapin  and 
Mary  G.  Reynolds. 


amending  the  current  budget  to  allow 
a  credit  of  25,000  gourdes  (1  gourde 
equals  $0.20  U,  S.  cy.),  to  be  used  for 
combating  the  sigatoka  disease  that  is 
afflicting  banana  plantations  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country.  The  money  was  to 
be  taiten  from  the  Treasury  general  fund. 
(Le  Moniteur,  February  4,  1946.) 

The  Government  of  Cuba  issued  Decree 
No.  1005  on  April  23,  1946  (Gaceta  OJicial, 
Edicidn  Extraordinaria,  April  27,  1946), 
providing  for  the  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  national  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  industry.  The  subsidy  is  equal  to 
1.10  pesos  (1  peso  equals  $1.00  U.  S.  cy.) 
for  each  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  provided  the  sugar  is 
purchased  at  official  prices.  This  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  industry  will  be  made 
through  certificates  which  in  turn  may  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  specified  taxes. 
Studies  had  shown  clearly  that  production 
costs  had  risen,  due  mainly  to  an  official 
increase  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  since 
there  has  been  a  long-standing  shortage 
of  this  vital  product  in  the  republic,  the 
subsidy  measure  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  the  manufacturers  to  keep 
their  production  up  to  the  highest  possible 
levels. 

Export,  import,  supply,  rent,  and  other  controls 

Nicaragua's  system  of  exchange,  import, 
and  export  controls  was  revised  by  the  Law 
to  Regulate  Commerce,  approved  by  the 
President  on  October  11,1 945  (La  Gaceta, 
October  1 5,  1 945).  The  law  exempts  from 
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prior  permit  or  authorization  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  all  products  and  merchandise, 
which  are  not  subject  to  export  quotas  or 
other  restrictions,  in  either  the  United 
States  or  Canada  and  which  in  Nicaragua 
are  not  declared  to  be  luxuries.  For  any 
articles  falling  within  the  latter  classes, 
import  permits  are  required,  and  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  exchange  available  for 
imports  in  any  given  period  may  be  used 
for  such  goods.  Before  the  dispatch  of 
merchandise  to  Nicaragua  from  abroad, 
all  Nicaraguan  importers  must  deposit  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  or  in  some 
other  authorized  domestic  bank  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  their  orders,  plus  all 
other  payments  that  must  be  made  in 
foreign  exchange;  and  they  must  file  with 
the  Issue  Department  of  the  National  Bank 
certain  pertinent  information  regarding 
their  orders.  The  fulfillment  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  is  a  prerequisite  before  Nica¬ 
raguan  consuls  abroad  can  issue  the  nec¬ 
essary  consular  invoices.  The  law  also 
prohibits  banks  from  making  loans  to 
commercial  firms  in  excess  of  25  percent 
of  the  borrower’s  liquid  assets.  These  two 
restrictions — the  required  advance  deposit 
of  the  full  value  of  the  merchandise  and  the 
borrowing  limitation — were  designed  to 
prevent  excessive  inventories  of  imported 
merchandise  and  to  curb  further  increases 
in  the  volume  of  purchasing  power,  thereby 
tending  to  stabilize  prices. 

Nicaraguan  exporters  of  national  prod¬ 
ucts  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Issue  Department  of  the  National  Bank 
guaranteeing  the  return  to  the  country  of 
funds  obtained  for  their  exports.  Ex¬ 
change  resulting  from  invisible  exports 
must  be  consigned  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua  or  to  other  authorized  banking 
institutions,  which  will  immediately  con¬ 
vert  it  into  national  currency  at  prevailing 
rates.  The  buying  and  selling  of  foreign 
exchange  by  private  individuals  is  strictly 


prohibited.  Foreign  currency  that  enters 
the  country  with  travelers  or  through  the 
payment  of  obligations  may,  however,  be 
bought  and  sold  by  private  persons,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  may  in  no  case  export 
such  funds. 

The  price  control  maintained  during  the 
war  will  henceforth  be  confined  by  the  new 
law  to  such  goods  as  are  subject  to  quota 
or  rationing  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  However,  whenever  the  market 
makes  it  advisable,  the  Trade  Regulatory 
Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  prices  for 
luxury  articles  or  for  any  others  in  the  un¬ 
restricted  import  category.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  also  empowered  to  freeze  any 
articles  of  prime  necessity  whenever  sup¬ 
plies  are  insufficient  for  ordinary  needs. 
The  distribution  of  frozen  articles  will  be 
in  charge  of  special  local  distribution 
boards. 

Double-barreled  in  purpose  was  the 
excess  profits  decree-law  (No.  9159) 
approved  by  the  President  of  Brazil  on 
April  11,  1946  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  11, 
1946),  its  principal  objects  being  to  reduce 
the  national  deficit  and  to  curb  inflation. 

Near  the  end  of  1945  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicated  that  the  Government 
would  have  a  surplus  of  some  700  million 
cruzeiros  (1  cruzeiro  equals  $0.0606  U.  S. 
cy.),  but  with  general  increases  in  all 
government  salaries,  as  well  as  some  other 
unexpected  outlays,  the  year  actually 
ended  with  a  deficit  of  a  billion  cruzeiros. 
Just  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
excess  profits  measure,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  presented  to  the  President  a 
detailed  report  on  the  country’s  financial 
situation  and  offered  suggestions  on 
methods  to  decrease  the  treasury  deficit 
and  absorb  some  of  the  excess  money  in 
circulation.  The  latter,  of  course,  w'as  an 
important  factor  in  the  current  trend 
toward  increased  prices.  Among  the  Min¬ 
ister’s  recommendations  were  drastic  re- 
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ductions  of  national  expenditures;  restric¬ 
tion  of  government  employment  to  present 
levels;  abolition,  where  practicable,  of 
government  missions  abroad;  non-expan¬ 
sion  of  the  present  public  works  program; 
raising  of  income  tax  rates;  and  increases 
in  certain  other  taxes.  The  new  excess 
profits  tax  was  one  of  the  first  steps  toward 
a  program  of  budget  balancing  and 
inflation  control. 

The  new  levy  replaces  that  fi.xed  by  Law 
No.  6224  of  January  24,  1944  (Diario 
P^r/a/,  January  26,  1944),  and  applies  only 
to  concerns  whose  annual  profits  are  above 
200,000  cruzeiros.  \  profit  of  30  percent 
of  invested  capital  is  permitted  to  firms 
whose  capital  does  not  e.xceed  1  million 
cruzeiros;  25  percent  on  capital  from  1 
million  to  3  million  cruzeiros;  20  percent 
on  capital  from  3  million  to  10  million 
cruzeiros;  and  15  percent  is  the  limit  for 
firms  with  capital  above  10  million.  All 
earnings  in  excess  of  these  percentages  are 
subject  to  the  tax.  Two  alternative  meth¬ 
ods  for  determining  the  profits  that  may 
be  retained  by  the  firm  are  allowed  by  the 
law.  The  first  permits  the  firm  to  strike 
the  average  of  all  earnings  in  any  2  years, 
consecutive  or  not,  in  the  period  1936-40 
inclusive,  the  resultant  figure  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  50  percent  of  itself,  plus  25 
percent  of  any  sum  invested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  since  1941.  The  second  alternative 
uses  a  gross  receipts  basis,  allowing  the 
firm  to  retain  6  percent  of  gross  receipts 
up  to  3.5  million  cruzeiros;  5  percent  of 
gross  receipts  from  3.5  to  5  million;  and  4 
percent  of  receipts  in  excess  of  5  million. 

Profits  in  excess  of  these  limitations  will 
be  handled  as  follows:  20  percent  will  be 
treated  as  income  tax  and  will  be  collected 
by  the  Government,  with  a  10  percent 
discount  allowed  on  the  purchase  of  tax 
anticipation  certificates;  30  percent  will 
be  retained  by  the  concern  as  a  frozen 
fund;  and  the  remaining  50  percent  will 


become  an  “obligatory  deposit”  in  the 
Bank  of  Brazil.  Government  bonds,  ac¬ 
cepted  at  face  value,  may  be  used  to  pay 
half  of  this  latter  amount.  These  deposits 
will  be  used  by  the  Government  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  national  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  full  amount  will  be 
returned  to  the  taxpayer  in  semiannual 
installments  equivalent  to  one-fourth  the 
total,  beginning  2  years  after  the  deposits 
are  made.  The  30  percent  frozen  fund 
retained  by  the  enterprise  is  .subject  to  the 
same  conditions;  that  is,  after  two  years 
it  may  be  used  by  the  concern  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments  equal  to  a  fourth  of 
the  total  amount.  The  “obligatory  de¬ 
posit,”  how’ever,  may  be  converted  into 
“equipment  certificates”  and  will  be 
released  for  use  by  the  concern  for  buying 
equipment  under  the  terms  of  Decree-Law 
No.  6225  of  January  24,  1944.  {Diario 
0/f/fl/,  January  26.  1944.) 

Provision  is  made  for  business  concerns, 
who  make  their  full  “obligatory  deposit” 
and  who  do  not  reduce  it  by  the  purchase 
of  equipment  certificates,  to  receive  finan¬ 
cial  help  in  case  of  necessity  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Money  and  Credit,  through 
the  Bank  of  Brazil,  in  amounts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  50  percent  of  the  total  deposit. 

A  few  days  before  the  approval  of  this 
law,  Decree-Law  No.  9138  of  April  5,  1946 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  6,  1946)  suspiended 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  war  bonds, 
originally  decreed  in  October  1942,  a  few 
weeks  after  Brazil’s  entry  into  World 
VV’ar  11.  The  compulsory  purchase  was 
resulting  in  hardships  on  some  persons. 

On  February  27, 1946,  another  Brazilian 
decree-law  (No.  9025,  Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1946)  made  various  new  provi¬ 
sions  regarding  exchange  and  foreign 
capital,  repiealing  certain  measures  that 
had  been  in  effect  since  the  enactment  of 
Decree-Law  No.  1201  of  April  8,  1939. 

The  new  law  assures  freedom  of  purchase 
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le  and  sale  of  exchange  and  foreign  money, 

c-  so  long  as  such  transactions  conform  to  the 

ly  provisions  of  the  decree-law  in  question 

its  and  to  restrictions  issued  by  the  Bank  of 

n-  Brazil.  The  1939  decree  required  banks 

o-  that  purchase  export  drafts  to  sell  to  the 

3e  Bank  of  Brazil,  in  the  form  of  sight  drafts 

al  on  London  or  New  York,  at  least  30  per- 

iie  cent  of  the  total  of  such  exchange  opera- 

its  tions;  the  new  1946  decree  authorized  the 

id  Superintendent  of  Money  and  Credit  to 

iie  reduce  this  percentage  or  even  to  do  away 

irs  with  it  entirely.  The  return  of  duly  reg- 

li-  istered  foreign  capital  is  also  assured,  in 

of  annual  amounts  not  exceeding  20  percent 

le-  of  the  total  capital.  After  capital  has  re- 

to  mained  in  Brazil  for  two  years,  the  imme- 

bc  diate  return  of  all  or  any  amount  of  it  in- 

ng  vested  in  Brazilian  government  bonds  is 

iw  guaranteed.  The  withdrawal  of  interest, 

rio  profits,  and  dividends  in  excess  of  8  percent 

of  invested  capital  will  be  considered  as 
ns,  the  withdrawal  of  capital  itself.  The  free 

it”  use  in  Brazil  of  funds  in  national  money 

ise  belonging  to  residents  abroad  is  also  as- 

in-  sured,  but  only  banks  authorized  to  oper- 

cr-  ate  in  exchange  may  maintain  accounts  in 

gh  national  or  foreign  money  in  the  name  of 

‘d-  residents  abroad. 

Banks  are  obliged  to  transfer  to  the 
his  Bank  of  Brazil  a  sum  equal  to  3  percent  of 

•46  the  value  of  all  their  exchange  operations, 

led  including  those  made  on  behalf  of  the 

ds,  Government.  This  money  will  be  placed 

ew  in  a  special  account  and,  under  the  direc- 

rld  tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Money  and 

vas  Credit,  will  be  used  partly  to  redeem  the 

country’s  floating  debt  and  partly  to 
ian  build  up  a  reserve  for  the  service  of  long 

eb-  and  medium  term  bonds  issued  for  the 

•vi-  I  purchase  of  export  drafts,  for  the  financing 
ign  of  public  works,  and  for  other  undertakings 

liat  of  national  economic  importance, 

t  of  Still  another  Brazilian  decree-law.  No. 

9083  of  March  22,  1946  (Didrio  Oficial, 
ase  I  March  25,  1946),  abolished  the  National 
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Council  of  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Policy,  which  was  created  in  November 
1 943  for  the  purpose  of  studying,  planning, 
and  recommending  appropriate  measures 
pertaining  to  Brazilian  economy  during 
the  war.  The  personnel  and  functions  of 
the  now  extinct  Council  were  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and 
Commerce. 

Sounds  of  hunger  in  the  barnyard  seem 
to  have  jienetrated  to  the  halls  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  two  South  American  countries, 
close  neighbors  to  each  other,  for  both 
Uruguay  and  Brazil  took  steps  in  March 
1 946  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  cattle 
and  poultry  feed.  On  March  12  Uruguay 
extended  indefinitely  a  January  1946 
decree  that  permitted  the  duty-free  im¬ 
portation  of  feed  for  poultry,  swine,  and 
dairy  cattle.  (Decree  No.  414,  Diario 
Oficial,  March  20,  1946.)  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  already  prohibited  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  by  means  of  a  decree  dated 
February  27,  1946,  the  exportation  of  all 
kinds  of  oil  seed  cakes  that  might  be  used 
for  feed,  and  the  oil  extractive  industries 
were  required  to  make  monthly  reports  on 
their  production,  sales,  and  any  surpluses 
of  oil  cakes  on  hand.  {Diario  Oficial, 
March  6,  1946.)  On  March  22,  1946, 
by  Decree-I.aw  No.  9084,  Brazil  suspended 
for  a  6-month  period  the  collection  of 
import  duties  and  customs  fees  on  bran, 
middlings,  and  shorts,  in  order  to  assist 
cattle  and  poultry  growers  in  getting  feed 
for  their  stock.  {Diario  Oficial,  March 
25,  1946.) 

Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently 
found  it  desirable  to  get  rid  of  some  of  its 
farm  animals.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
34425,  dated  December  31,  1945,  lifted 
existing  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
horses.  Good  prices  for  both  work  animals 
and  breeding  stock  had  tended  to  increase 
production  to  the  extent  that  an  exportable 
surplus  existed.  Exportation  of  donkeys 
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and  mules,  however,  was  restricted  by  the 
same  decree  to  animals  of  specified  age 
and,  in  the  case  of  mules,  to  a  single  pieriod 
of  three  months  a  year,  and  this  only  after 
domestic  needs  have  been  met.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  January  24,  1946.) 

A  quota  system  established  in  1945  in 
.Argentina  for  the  exportation  of  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes  was  continued  in  effect 
for  the  year  1946  by  means  of  Resolution 
No.  238  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
approved  January  22,  1946.  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  the  quota  w'as  increased  to  6,000 
animals,  Ijeing  fixed  as  follows:  Peru, 
2,600;  Chile,  900;  Uruguay,  750;  Brazil, 
850;  Colombia,  300;  Paraguay,  175; 
Bolivia,  150;  Ecuador,  150;  and  other 
South  American  countries,  125.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  4,  1946.) 

On  April  29,  1946,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  of  Guatemala  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  leather 
industry  whereby,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
leather  for  domestic  use,  all  exports  of 
hides  were  suspended  for  the  month  of 
May  1946,  and  the  entire  production 
devoted  to  home  use.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  Seccion  Informativa,  April  30, 
1946.) 

In  Argentina  and  Brazil  poultry  and 
livestock  did  not  occupy  the  sole  attention 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade,  howev'er.  The  exportation  of  ob¬ 
jects  made  of  precious  metals  was  made 
subject  to  prior  permit  in  Brazil  by  Decree- 
Law  No.  9052  of  March  12,  1946  {Diario 
Oficial,  March  14,  1946);  and  in  Argentina 
a  1945  decree  that  had  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  spinning  ma¬ 
chines  and  spare  parts  was  amended  on 
January  30,  1946,  to  make  such  goods 
subject  to  prior  export  permit.  (Decree 
No.  3056,  Boletin  Oficial,  February  9, 1946.) 

Three  nations  recently  lifted  wartime  re¬ 
strictions  connected  with  motor  transport. 

The  rationing  of  tires  and  tul)es  for  all 


classes  of  motor  vehicles  and  of  tires  for 
bicycles  and  motorcycles  was  alxjlished 
in  Guatemala  by  means  of  a  presidential 
resolution  dated  May  6,  1946.  Importers, 
however,  must  still  submit  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization  certain  data 
concerning  their  imports,  a  declaration  of 
stocks,  and  other  pertinent  information 
before  offering  the  merchandise  for  sale, 
and  they  must  make  daily  repiorts  of  their 
sales.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  15, 
1946.) 

On  .\ugust  13,  1942,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  by  means  of  decree  No.  168,  speci¬ 
fied  shipping  ports  and  ordered  the 
domestic  transportation  of  corn  by  railway, 
in  order  to  conserve  lx)th  motor  vehicles 
and  gasoline.  These  regulations  were 
repealed  on  March  12,  1946,  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  3410.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  16,  1946.) 

In  January  1946  Argentina  ended  its 
wartime  rationing  of  gasoline.  The  YPF 
{Yacimientos  Petrolijeros  Fiscales),  the  gov¬ 
ernment  petroleum  office,  considered  that 
supplies  warranted  this  action,  and  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1719  was  issued  to  that 
effect  on  January  22.  The  same  decree 
also  ratified  another  resolution  of  the  YPF 
repealing  existing  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  electric  power.  {Boletin  Oficial,  January 
30,  1946.) 

Rent  control  legislation  has  Ijeen  in 
effect  in  Mexico  since  1942,  but  on  Febru¬ 
ary  11,1 946,  another  decree  was  approved 
by  the  President  referring  particularly  to 
housing  rents  of  less  than  300  pesos  per 
month  (one  peso  equals  $0.2058  U.  S. 
cy.).  Rents  may  not  Ije  increased  and 
leases  must  lx:  extended,  during  the  time 
the  decree  remains  in  effect,  on  houses  or 
other  dwelling  places  used:  (a)  exclusively 
for  living  purposes  by  the  renter  and  his 
family;  (b)  by  persons  who  engage  in 
work  in  their  homes;  and  (c)  for  family 
workshops.  If  improvements  are  made 
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which  the  owner  considers  justify  an  in¬ 
creased  rental,  previous  court  authoriza¬ 
tion  must  be  obtained  for  the  increase. 
When  a  dwelling  is  vacated,  the  new 
tenant  must  lx;  granted  the  same  rent  as 
the  previous  one  paid.  The  decree  has  a 
maximum  duration  of  two  years,  although 
the  President  may  terminate  it  earlier  if 
general  conditions  make  such  action  justi¬ 
fiable.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  8,  1946.) 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 

Export-Import  Bank  Agreements.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1946,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and 
the  Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington 
regarding  the  refunding  of  the  $5,000,000 
loan  for  construction  materials  and  services 
made  by  the  Bank  to  Costa  Rica  in  1941, 
as  amended  by  supplementary  agree¬ 
ments  in  1942  and  1943,  and  the  $2,000,- 
000  credit  extended  by  the  Bank  in  1942 
and  by  a  supplementary  and  amendatory 
agreement  in  1944. 

Eximbank  credits  extended  to  Costa 
Rica  have  totaled  $8,723,000,  which  sum 
includes  the  $7,000,000  granted  under  the 
agreements  just  mentioned,  plus  $1 ,723,000 
previously  authorized.  As  of  December 
31,  1945,  $7,224,607  of  this  amount  had 
Ixen  disbursed;  $1,448,393  either  canceled 
or  expired;  $50,000,  or  0.7  percent,  was 
still  undisbursed;  and  a  total  of  $274,607 
had  been  repaid  on  the  loans. 

The  new  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
order  to  help  ease  Costa  Rica’s  present 
financial  difficulties.  TKe  proceeds  of  cer¬ 
tain  tobacco  and  gasoline  taxes  were 
pledged  by  Costa  Rica  to  secure  payment 
of  its  notes  and  lx)nds  on  the  loans  in 
question  but  since  economic  conditions 
had  liecome  such  that  Costa  Rica  ap¬ 
peared  unable  to  meet  installments  on 
the  principal  and  interest  payments 
maturing  during  the  next  few  years, 
Eximbank  agreed  to  accept  partial  pay¬ 


ments,  during  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1946  through  1950,  of  a  sum  not  less  than 
$350,000.  The  gasoline  tax  will  continue 
to  Ije  used  for  this  purpjose;  if  it  is  insuffi¬ 
cient,  the  deficit  must  be  made  up  from 
other  revenues.  Funds  on  deposit  in  the 
tobacco  tax  account  at  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement  were  to  lie  paid  to  Exim¬ 
bank  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  ac¬ 
crued  interest  on  notes  up  to  January  1, 
1946;  any  remainder  in  the  tobacco  tax 
account  after  such  interest  payments  was 
to  Ije  released  to  the  republic  for  general 
use.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  pjeriod 
covered  by  the  new  agreement,  Eximbank 
will  reconsider  the  country’s  financial 
condition  and,  in  consultation  with  Cbsta 
Rica,  will  then  determine  further  steps 
for  final  payment  of  the  loans.  {La  Gaceta, 
Costa  Rica,  March  8,  1946.) 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Eximbank  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1 943,  for  a  $20,000,000  credit  for 
public  works,  the  money  to  be  placed  at 
Uruguay’s  disposal  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,- 
000  a  year  durii.g  the  four  years  1943-46. 
Through  December  1945,  only  $2,295,000 
of  the  credit  had  been  used,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $15,000,000  thus  far 
available  had  lapsed,  leaving  $5,000,000 
still  available  for  the  calendar  year  1946. 
In  January  1946,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay  considered  that  it  was 
in  a  position  to  finance  the  public  works 
program  at  home,  without  recourse  to 
foreign  loans.  Therefore,  by  means  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  353  of  January 
18,  1946,  the  $5,000,000  Eximbank  credit 
was  declared  to  be  unnecessary.  Other 
sections  of  the  decree  provided  for  the 
issuance,  as  necessary,  of  certain  author¬ 
ized  public  works  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  used  for  amortization  of  the 
outstanding  debt  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank;  and  other  authorized  public  works 
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bonds  were  earmarked  for  the  public  works 
program  itself.  {Diario  Oficial,  Februai'v  8, 
1946.) 

Fifth  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee.  Twenty-seven  nations 
having  substantial  interests  in  cotton,  as 
exporters  or  importers,  were  represented 
at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  International 
Ck>tton  Advisory  Committee  in  W'ash- 
ington  May  7-14,  1946. 

A  more  formal  and  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Committee,  with  a  secre¬ 
tariat  in  Washington,  was  provided  for 
in  the  final  act  of  the  meeting.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  final  resolution  also  found  “that 
although  the  world  cotton  situation  is  cur¬ 
rently  undergoing  improvement,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus  of  cotton  still  exists,”  that 
the  situation  should  be  kept  under  re¬ 
view,  and  that  “the  study  of  proposals  for 
international  collalxiration  in  respiect  to 
the  world  cotton  surplus  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  and  that  a  medium  should  Ik*  pro¬ 


vided  for  the  consideration  of  current 
international  cotton  problems.” 

An  executive  committee  consisting  of 
repre.sentatives  of  six  importing  and  six 
exporting  countries  (Argentina,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  Peru,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  was 
created  to  serve  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  ICAC.  The  secretariat  will  be  set  up 
upon  acceptance  of  the  resolution  by  at 
least  12  memljer  governments.  | 

Governments  represented  at  the  fifth  | 
meeting  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  i_ 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  j 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Mex-  i 
ico,  the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  Soviet  L 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  ] 
the  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  {Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May 
26,  1946.) 
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Argentina’s  1946  budget  fixed  expendi¬ 
tures  at  1,768,610,000  pesos  (one  peso 
equals  approximately  $0,268  U.  S.  cy.). 
Payments  on  the  national  debt  represent 
22  percent  of  this  total,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Ministry  of  War  18  percent. 
The  appropriation  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  represents  12  percent,  that  for  the 
National  Council  of  Education  9  percent, 
and  those  for  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Ministry  of 
the  Navy  8  percent  each.  Revenues  for 
the  year  were  estimated  at  1,390,067,000 
pesos.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  and 
their  expected  yield  were:  income  taxes, 
24  percent;  internal  taxes,  18  percent; 
customs,  16  percent;  stamp  taxes,  8  per¬ 
cent;  taxes  on  excess  profits,  6  percent; 
and  sales  taxes,  5  percent. 

In  Brazil’s  budget  for  1946,  revenues 
were  estimated  at  10,010,148,000  cruzeiros 
(one  cruzeiro  equals  about  $0.06  U.  S. 
cy.),  and  expenditures  at  9,281,790,000. 
The  leading  item  in  the  list  of  expenditures 
was  the  appropriation  for  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  which  represented  30 
percent  of  the  total;  next  in  line  were  those 
for  the  Ministry  of  War  (19  percent),  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  (10  percent),  the  Ministry  of  Air 
(9  percent),  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  (8 
percent),  and  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Health  (7  percent). 

Meat  products  in  Brazil 

Meat  products  are  one  of  Brazil’s  most  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  wealth.  War  needs  of 
the  country’s  customer  nations  boosted  the 


1 939  and  1 940.  Exports  of  these  products 
in  the  latter  year  amounted  to  nearly 
159,000  tons,  valued  at  514,000,000  cruz¬ 
eiros  (a  cruzeiro  equals  $0.0606  in  U.  S. 
currency),  or  10  {lercent  of  the  total  value 
of  exports.  In  1 942,  although  only  1 35,000 
tons  were  exported,  the  total  value,  as  a 
result  of  rising  prices,  reached  708,000,000 
cruzeiros,  exceeding  even  the  value  of  raw- 
cotton  exports.  Preserved  meats  were 
chief  among  the  meat  products  exported  in 
1942,  taking  fifth  place  among  the  coun¬ 
try’s  exports.  After  1942,  exports  of  meat 
products  had  to  be  curtailed  in  order  that 
internal  needs  might  be  met,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  value  of  such  exports  amounted 
to  466,000,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  and 
346,000,000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  England 
has  been  the  principal  purchaser  of  Brazil’s 
meat  products.  In  1945,  98  percent  of  the 
preserved  meats  exported  went  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  all  of  the  exports  of  frozen 
beef. 

Brazil’s  wheat  problem 

Brazil,  like  many  other  countries  in 
the  world,  is  suffering  from  an  acute 
shortage  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  The 
country’s  requirement  of  1,300,000  tons 
annually  in  addition  to  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  being  covered  by  current 
imports  (the  bulk  of  which  come  from 
Argentina). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  surveys  have  shown  that  Brazil 
could  conceivably  produce  three  times  as 
much  wheat  as  it  annually  consumes,  the 
country-  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  im¬ 
porters  of  this  grain.  The  Government, 
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in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  heavy 
wheat  imports  on  the  nation’s  economy, 
has  carried  on  extensive  campaigns  to 
increase  domestic  production,  and  tried 
between  1938  and  1943  to  reduce  wheat 
consumption  through  requiring  the  use  of 
mixed  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 
The  results  of  this  last  measure  may  be 
seen  in  the  table  below  in  the  decreased 
importation  figures  during  those  years. 
When  the  requirement  was  discontinued 
in  1943  imports  jumped  rapidly. 

The  current  wheat  shortage  has  taken 
over  the  front  pages  of  newspapiers 
throughout  the  country.  Lines  of  customers 
waiting  for  bread  are  common  sights  in 


Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  Imports  of 
wheat  dropped  sharply  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1945,  shrinking  from  101,244 
tons  in  July  to  73,686  tons  in  September 
and  38,654  tons  in  December.  As  is  shown 
in  the  table,  total  imports  decreased  from 
1,200,937  tons  in  1944  to  1,090,327  tons  in 
1945,  and  wheat  consumption  decreased 
from  1,473,925  tons  to  1,465,140  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Wheat  flour  im¬ 
ports,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from 
72,841  tons  in  1 944  to  1 41 ,693  tons  in  1 945. 
The  average  price  paid  jjer  ton  of  wheat 
rose  from  539  cruzeiros  in  1941  to  741 
cruzeiros  in  1943  and  1,123  cruzeiros  in 
1945. 


1 

Years 

National  produc¬ 
tion  (wheat) 

Imiwrts 

.\pparent  con¬ 
sumption  of 
wheat 

t\  heat  1 

Wheat  flour 

Tout  ! 

Tout 

Tone 

Toni 

1938 . 

i  161,366  i 

1,037,160  ' 

42,  982 

1,255,  835 

1939 . ' 

101,107  1 

966,  835  ’ 

33, 738 

1,  112,  926 

1940 . 

101,739 

857,937 

18,029 

983,  708 

1941 . 

231,454 

894,  895 

17,  962 

1,149, 054 

1942 . 

!  214,435 

945,  733 

'  15,610 

1, 180,  981 

1943 . 

195,911 

1,042,  601 

1  25,  588 

1,272,  658 

1944 . 

175,  867 

1,200,  937 

1  72, 841 

1,473,  925 

1945 . 

*185,  889 

1 

1,090,  327 

,  141,693 

1,465,  140 

*  Elstimate. 


New  air  routes  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America 

On  May  17,  1946,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  the  United  States  approved  the 
applications  of  several  United  States  air¬ 
lines  for  new  routes  to  Latin  America,  as 
follows: 

From  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Monterrey  (Mexico)  and 
Mexico  City;  Fort  Worth-Dallas  to  San  Antonio 
(Texas),  Monterrey,  and  Mexico  City — American 
Airlines. 

San  Antonio  and  Laredo,  Texas,  to  Monterrey 
and  Mexico  City;  Houston  to  Asunci6n  (Para¬ 
guay),  via  Habana,  Balboa  (C.  Z.),  Bogoti,  Quito, 
Guayaquil,  Lima,  and  La  Paz  (Bolivia),  and 


from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  via  Sao  Paulo — Brantff  Airways. 

Houston  and  New  Orleans  to  Habana,  and 
from  Habana  to  San  Juan  (P.  R.),  via  Camagiiey, 
Port-au-Prince,  and  Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  via  Kingston,  Aruba,  and 
Curasao — Chicago  and  Southern  .Airlines. 

Miami-Habana  and  Tampa-Habana,  extending 
New  York-Miami  and  New  York-Tampa  runs — 
National  Airlines. 

Houston  and  New  Orleans  to  Merida  (Mexico) 
and  Guatemala  City;  New  York  to  San  Juan 
(P.  R.)- — Pan  .American  Airways.  I 

Nonstop  service  between  Balboa,  Canal  Zone, 
and  Buenos  Aires,  via  Guayaquil,  Lima,  and 
Antofag2ista;  Buenos  Aires  to  Montevideo,  en  P 
route  to  or  front  Santiago  (Chile),  Salta  (Argen¬ 
tina),  or  points  north — Pan  American-Grace  .Air-  ■ 
ways. 
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Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  (Calif.),  La  Paz 
(Mexico),  and  Mexico  City — Western  Air  Lines. 

New  Orleans  to  Mexico  City;  Miami  to  San 
Juan  (P.  R.) — Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Pan  American  Airways  will  also  serve 
Sao  Paulo  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 


Porto  Alegre  (Brazil);  and  Caracas  in¬ 
stead  of  La  Guaira  (Venezuela)  thus  saving 
a  twenty-mile  drive  to  the  capital.  Both 
Pan  American  Airways  and  Pan  Amcrican- 
Grace  Airways  will  serve  Balboa  instead 
of  Cristdbal  (C.  Z.). 
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Balance  of  payments  in  Colombia 

In  1945  Colombia’s  balance  of  payments 
took  a  downward  turn,  reflecting  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  year  in  which 
the  war  ended.  According  to  the  Revista 
del  Banco  de  la  Republica,  the  favorable 
balances  that  Ijegan  in  1942,  caused  in 
large  part  by  severe  restrictions  on  Co¬ 
lombia’s  import  trade,  were  reduced  in 
1945  to  $14,670,000  U.  S.  cy.  As  soon  as 
trade  could  Ije  resumed  in  part,  Colombia’s 
imports  reacted  to  needs  of  the  national 
economy  that  had  Ijeen  long  denied,  and 
the  value  of  goods  imported  in  1945  was 
$138,000,000,  or  $50,000,000  more  than 
in  1944. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compen¬ 
sated  balance  during  the  six  years  of  the 
war,  a  period  that  began  with  unfavorable 
balances  in  1940  and  1941  when  the 
United  States  had  still  not  Ijegun  to  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  the  war.  Colombia’s 
lialances  for  the  years  1942,  1943,  and 
1944  were  extraordinarily  favorable,  for 


in  those  years,  with  the  United  States  in 
the  war,  Colombian  imports  suffered  a 
sharp  decrease.  In  1945  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  initiation  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  readjustment  in  international 
trade  relations  jjermitted  Colombia  to 
import  57  percent  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  with  the  result,  as  stated 
aljove,  that  the  balance  of  payments, 
while  still  favorable,  was  so  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  immediately  preceding 
years. 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  6  years 
1940-45  Colombia  acquired  a  favorable 
balance  of  $1 54,620,000,  which  speaks 
clearly  of  the  course  of  Colombian  economy 
during  that  time.  But  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  importation,  the  trade 
balance  for  the  6  years  was  an  unfavorable 
one  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000  ($524 
million  paid  for  imports,  against  $508 
million  received  for  exports). 

However,  if  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  other  payments  abroad  during  the 
period  in  question  (government,  Colom- 


Compensated  Balance,  1940-45 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


mi 

Itl4l 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

PURCHASE  OF  GOLD  AND 

EXCHANGE 

Exportation  of  merchandise. 

New  capital . 

Gold  purchases . 

46.  748 
15,  400 
23,  535 

57,  362 
15,  005 
27,  603 

76,  742 
21,441 
32,915 

111,045 
32,  023 
19,  153 

102,  924 
38,  299 
18,  857 

113,557 
54,  263 
17,  827 

508,  378 

176,  431 

139,  890 

Total . 

85,  683 

99,  970 

131,098 

162,  221 

160,  080 

185,  647 

824,  699 

AUTHORIZED  SALE  OF 

EXCHANGE 

Importation  of  merchandise . 

National  Government . 

Residents  abroad . 

Other . 

73,  278 
6,  027 
4,  365 
9,  580 

81,  965 
6,  326 
3,  769 
8,  329 

67,  922 
3,786 
5,  494 
9,  736 

74,  771 
10,  926 
5,417 
12,  874 

88,  250 
3,866 
7,  597 
14,  824 

138,  192 
2,254 
7,  970 
22,  561 

524, 378  : 

33,  185  ' 

34,612 

77, 904  : 

Total . 

93,  250 

100,  389 

86,  938 

103,988 

114,  537 

170,  977 

670,  079 

Balance . 

-7,  567 

-419 

+  44,  160 

+  58,  233 

+  45,  543 

+  14,  670 

i 

+  154,620  1 
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bians  living  abroad,  and  miscellaneous) 
totaled  $146,000,000,  and  that  gold  pro¬ 
duction  totaled  almost  $140,000,000,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  country  was  able  to 
make  up  its  tr^de  deficit  and  to  cover 
part  of  payments  abroad  with  exchange 
resulting  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
capital. 

Direct  investments  of  foreign  capital  in 
Colombia  have  been  a  highly  important 
item  in  recent  years;  they  have  been,  in 
fact,  the  real  source  of  the  unusual  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
last  four  years.  In  1945  they  represented 
29  percent  of  the  total.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  funds  can  constitute 
only  a  temporary  income,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  creating  new  export  lines  that 
will  be  in  full  stride  when  the  inevitable 
future  decrease  occurs  in  the  present  cur¬ 
rent  of  foreign  investments  in  the  country. 
This  need  is  the  more  urgent  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  prospects  indicate 
that  gold  prices  in  import  markets  will 
tend  constantly  to  increase — ^an  increase 
determined  at  present  by  the  scarcity  of 
merchandise  in  Colombia’s  principal  sup¬ 
ply  market,  the  United  States;  by  the 
pressure  which  Latin  American  demands 
are  exerting,  since  at  present  Latin 
American  nations  in  general  have  con¬ 
siderable  gold  balances  and  exchange 
accumulated  during  the  war  years;  and 
finally,  by  increased  production  costs 
occasioned  by  monetary  inflation.  If  to 
this  process  of  increased  costs  of  imports 
is  added  the  increase  in  their  volume  by 
reason  of  the  industrialization  now  occur¬ 
ring  in  Colombia,  it  may  be  deduced, 
according  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
that  the  normal  tendency  of  the  coming 
years  will  be  toward  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  imports  which, 
during  the  first  few  years,  will  have  to  be 
met  with  the  surplus  left  over  from  the 
war  years. 


Pioneering  in  western  Colombia 

Immigrants  may  be  accepted  up  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  settlers  selected 
for  the  San  Juan  agricultural  colony  now- 
being  laid  out  on  unoccupied  lands  near 
Colombia’s  Pacific  coast.  Such  immi¬ 
grants  as  are  accepted  must  be  geographi¬ 
cally  distributed  among  the  Colombian 
settlers  so  that  there  shall  be  no  local  com¬ 
munities  with  ties  abroad. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  a 
tract  of  land  amounting  to  almost  1 50,000 
acres  has  been  set  aside  for  the  colony. 
Each  settler  will  be  assigned  a  plot  of  be¬ 
tween  50  and  250  acres,  which  he  must 
cultivate  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy. 
One  plot  has  been  set  aside  for  the  building 
of  a  future  town,  and  a  larger  area  is  re¬ 
served  to  be  used  as  a  demonstration  farm. 

Colonists  will  be  selected  from  among  the 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  health,  char- 
cter,  and  fitness  for  the  work  of  turning  this 
wild  land  into  productive  farms.  Road 
building  and  surveying  are  to  begin  at 
once.  Next  year  the  government  hopes  to 
be  ready  to  place  the  colonists  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  family  w'ith  a  house  and  small 
clearing,  credits  for  the  tools,  seed,  and 
stock  that  will  enable  them  to  get  to  work, 
medical  services  and  drugs,  and  also,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  6  months  of  their  labors,  a 
small  cash  allowance. 


Mexican  petroleum  industry 

Mexico  now  consumes  more  refined  gaso¬ 
lines  than  it  produces,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  Mexican  petroleum  industry' 
just  completed  by  the  Division  of  Financial 
and  Economic  Information  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union. 

This  outstripping  of  production  by  con¬ 
sumption  is  due  primarily  to  the  rapid 
motorization  of  Mexican  transportation 
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and  other  industrial  demands,  which  have 
pushed  the  consumption  of  refined  gasoline 
in  Mexico  from  12  million  cubic  feet  in 
1935  to  34  million  in  1944.  However,  it 
is  also  due  to  some  extent  to  a  der  fine  in 
output  which,  from  a  high  of  40  million 
cubic  feet  in  1937,  dropped  to  23  million 
in  1940,  and  in  1944  totaled  30  million 
cubic  feet. 

Crude  petroleum  is  shown  to  have 
fluctuated  Ijetween  a  maximum  of  263 
million  cubic  feet  in  1937  and  a  low  of  195 
million  feet  in  1942.  Fuel  oil  output  ex¬ 
perienced  a  23  percent  increase  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  survey,  rising  from 
100  million  cubic  feet  in  1935  to  123 
million  feet  in  1944. 

Panama  builds 

During  1945-46  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  been  experiencing  the  largest  building 
boom  in  its  history.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  both  public  and  private  construc¬ 
tion  activity  is  Ijeing  carried  forward  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

In  Panama  City  work  is  advancing 
rapidly  on  the  new  National  Airpiort, 
expected  to  be  completed  by  Septemlier  1 , 
and  the  plans  and  model  for  the  new  “El 
Panama”  hotel  have  been  shown  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Jimenez  and  his  Cabinet.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  l)ccn  awarded  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  section  of  the  government’s 
low-cost  housing  community  in  the  Vista 
Hermosa  district,  in  which  living  quarters 
for  100  families  will  be  provided  at  an 
average  cost  of  S2,692  for  each  family 
unit.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  propose  sites  for  a  new’  public  market. 
The  name  of  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  will  lie  given  to  the  new 
national  library  sixjn  to  be  built  by  the 
government.  In  the  Santo  Tomas  Hos¬ 
pital  grounds  a  250-bed  ward  for  tuber¬ 
culous  patients  will  be  erected,  replacing 


the  54,000,000  project  for  the  construction 
of  an  entirely  new  hospital  ruled  out  bv  j 
medical  authorities.  Funds  are  being 
raised  for  new  buildings  at  the  Inter- 
.American  University. 

The  Bank  of  Urbanization  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  is  drawing  up  plans  for  four  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  of  5  stories  each  in  Colon, 
to  house  200  families.  On  May  23  the  - 
new  Col6n  Chapter  headquarters  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  was  formally  dedicated.  |= 
Constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  it  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  finest  government 
structures  in  the  city  and  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  Republic.  It  is  designed 
to  accommodate  all  activities  of  the  local 
chapter,  including  a  day  nursery  and  - 
breakfast-lunch  room  for  school  children. 

A  plan  to  complete  the  seventeen  miles 
still  lacking  in  the  Colon-Portobelo  High¬ 
way  was  announced  by  the  President  on 
May  9,  1946.  The  Government  will  pro¬ 
vide  engineers,  equipment  and  materials 
for  laying  the  roadway  and  landowners 
whose  property  will  be  traversed  by  the 
road  agreed  to  grant  right-of-way.  The 
section  to  Ije  covered  extends  from  Rio 
Alejandro  to  Portobelo. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  authorized 
to  start  work  on  the  reclamation  of  the 
mangrove  swamp  area  in  Colon.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  project,  which  will  add 
a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  development 
of  the  Atlantic-side  city,  will  be  under 
$1,500,000.  The  work  will  take  about  8 
months,  beginning  June  1,  and  another  “ 
8  months  will  be  required  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  seawall. 

Contracts  have  liecn  awarded  for  the 
construction  of  at  least  50  schools  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,000,000.  This  represents  | 
part  of  a  national  program  to  build  400 
schools  throughout  the  provinces  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  $3,000,000.  A  new 
normal  school  for  Santiago  is  included  in 
this  contract,  and  the  town  will  also  have  , 
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a  new  government  liuildin^  in  which  all 
pulilic  offices  will  Ik*  located.  In  Las 
Tahlas  construction  will  soon  iK'gin  on  a 
modern  tourist  hotel,  and  Los  Santos  is 
restoring  its  old  church  to  its  colonial 
appearance. 

A  new  and  modern  ice  plant  has  Ix'en 
installed  in  the  city  of  Chitre,  Province  of 
Herrera.  Freezing  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  12,000  pounds  every  24  hours.  Com¬ 
pany  officials  plan  improvements  totaling 
atom  SI 00,000  as  soon  as  additional 
machinery  tocomes  a\  ailal)le. 

Between  February  15  and  April  6 
62  artesian  wells,  of  which  48  are  located 
in  the  central  Provinces,  were  drilled, 
and  the  rural  electrification  project  with 
its  central  plant  at  Aguadulce  is  under 
way. — E.  H.  B. 

Mexican  Securities  Commission 

Mexico  now  has  a  National  Securities 
Commission,  similar  in  purpose  and  scope 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comm.is- 
sion  of  the  United  States.  Created  by  a 
decree  published  April  16,  1946,  and 
effective  30  days  later,  the  Commission  is 
composed  of  one  representative  each  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  the  Department  of  National 
Economy,  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Banking  Commission,  the  Mexican 
Stock  E.xchange,  the  Association  of  Bank¬ 
ers,  and  Nacional  Financiera  (a  govern¬ 
ment  financing  institution).  It  is  expected 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Commission, 
which  will  generally  supervise  offers  of 
stocks  and  bonds  at  home  and  abroad, 
interest  rates  on  bonds  issued  by  financial 
companies,  and  investments  in  securities 
by  insurance  companic.s,  will  strengthen 
the  Mexican  stock  market  and  Mexican 
credit  in  general,  as  well  as  encourage 
long-term  investments  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  business  firms. 


Colombian  -  Ecuadorean  -  Venezuelan 
merchant  marine 

X’enezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  signed 
the  constitution  of  the  Greater  Colombia 
Merchant  Marine  {Flota  Mercante  Granco- 
lombiana)  on  June  8,  1946,  at  Quinta 
Bolivar,  in  Bogota.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Flota  Mercante  will  be  in  Bogota  with 
sectional  executive  boards  in  Caracas  and 
Quito. 

Delegations  of  the  three  republics  began 
to  meet  in  conferences  early  in  January 
1946,  and  the  constitution  just  signed 
was  drawn  up  in  Caracas  last  April.  The 
corporation  will  have  an  initial  capital  of 
820,000,000,  of  which  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  will  subscribe  45  percent  each, 
while  Ecuador  will  subscribe  10  percent. 
There  will  be  “A”  and  “B”  classes  of 
shares  in  the  company,  of  which  “A” 
stock,  comprising  20  percent  of  the  total 
capital,  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  governments  and  semi-official  entities, 
while  “B”  stock  will  be  subscribed  by 
private  investors.  At  the  time  of  the  April 
conference  it  was  announced  that  all  “A” 
stock  had  been  subscribed  as  follows: 
National  Coffee  Growers  Federation  of 
Colombia,  315  shares;  Agricultural  and 
Livestock  Bank  of  Venezuela,  315  shares; 
and  Ecuadorean  Maritime  Organization, 
70  shares. 

7'he  Caracas  conference  also  made  the 
following  recommendations:  (1)  that  the 
Governments  establish  a  route  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  service  between  their  Caribbean  ports 
and  North  American  ports,  and  service 
between  their  Caribbean  {xirts  and  Europe; 
(2)  that  the  Government  of  Wnezuela  or¬ 
ganize  a  merchant  marine  school  for  the 
training  of  personnel;  (3)  that  chartered 
vessels  be  used  until  the  company  is  more 
experienced;  (4)  that  foreign  crews  be 
hired  w'hile  national  crews  are  being 
trained. 
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Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
constitution  on  June  8,  the  first  general 
assembly  of  shareholders  was  called  to 
elect  the  five-meml>er  Board  of  Directors. 
Dr.  Gonzalo  Parra  Le6n  of  V'^enezucla 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  then  in  turn 
proceeded  to  elect  the  first  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greater  Colombia  Merchant 
Fleet.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  V'ene- 
zuelan  delegation,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  Colombia,  Ingeniero  Alvaro 
Diaz,  was  chosen  for  the  post. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Flota  Mercante 
Grancolombiana  will  be  in  a  piosition  to 
carry  about  400,000  tons  a  year,  or  a  little 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  import 
and  expKjrt  trade  of  the  three  countries,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  petroleum.  The  life  of  the 
association  is  fixed  at  50  years,  subject  to 
extension  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Ecuadorean  Indian  Congress 

The  Second  Ecuadorean  Indian  Congress 
convened  in  Quito  last  February,  eighteen 
months  after  the  first  meeting.  Delegates 
were  sent  from  the  Ecuadorean  Federation 
of  Indians,  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
various  independent  tribes. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  Cxan- 
gress  is  Dolores  Cacuango,  who  is  also 
Secretary  of  the  Ecuadorean  Federation  of 
Indians.  As  spokesman  for  the  Federation 
she  stated  that  the  Indians  must  lie  united 
in  purpose  if  they  expect  to  obtain  fair 
treatment  and  a  decent  way  of  life. 
Schools  are  not  their  only  needs;  they  need 
medical  aid  and  Ijetter  living  conditions. 

A  delegate  from  the  Cayapas,  a  trilte 
from  Esmeraldas  Province,  said  that  they 
wanted  a  school,  medical  services,  protec¬ 
tion  from  hostile  peoples,  and  lietter  pay 
for  their  work  on  canoes. 

The  Federation  of  Indians,  created  in 
August  1944  by  the  First  Indian  Ckmgress, 


has  been  instrumental  in  helping  the  ! 
Indians  acquire  land.  Its  most  notable 
achievement  was  the  purchase  of  the  Tigua 
hacienda,  w'hich  is  now  the  first  Ecua-  ^ 
dorean  Indian  cooperative  farm. 

For  the  first  time  in  Ecuadorean  history, 
the  National  Assembly  of  1944-45  had  a 
representative  elected  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  They  now  have  a  voice  in  t 
law’s  passed  for  their  benefit,  and  their  j 
influence  has  already  lx;en  felt  in  recent  r 
social  and  economic  legislation.  The  In-  i 
dian  Congress  has  stated  that  the  Indians 
expect  to  accomplish  their  aims  by  legal  I 
means,  instead  of  by  revolt.  The  latter  i 
has  led  only  to  death  and  economic  j 
destruction  for  the  Indians;  the  former  will 
make  for  a  progressive  Ecuador,  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 

Departmental  administration  law, 
Guatemala 

In  order  to  bring  legislation  into  harmony  | 
with  present  government  policies,  a  law  I 
bearing  the  date  of  April  27,  1946,  revises  I 
the  statute  of  May  2,  1934,  on  the  admin-  r 
istration  of  the  22  departments  into  which  ^ 
Guatemala  is  divided.  The  President  will  r 
appoint  a  governor  (instead  of  a  jeje 
politico,  or  political  head)  to  administer  ^ 
each  of  these  subdivisions.  An  important 
provision  of  the  law  stipulates  that  all  [ 
governors  shall  be  civilians  and  that  they  = 
can  hold  no  other  government  office  nor 
any  position  connected  with  the  military, 
and  that  they  can  engage  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  in  any  profession,  industry,  T 
or  business  in  the  respective  departments  r 
where  they  are  stationed. 

Among  their  many  duties  are  to  promote 
departmental  industry,  trade  and  mining,  _ 
supervise  and  place  the  unemployed,  help 
settle  labor  conflicts,  see  that  labor  laws 
are  enforced,  devote  especial  attention  to 
anything  pertaining  to  social  welfare,  and  1 
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see  that  transportation  companies  duly 
carry  out  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 

Agriculture,  communications  and  pub¬ 
lic  works,  public  education,  the  police, 
finance,  and  public  health  all  come  within 
the  governors’  purview'. 

Civil  service  in  Panama 

In  conformity  with  Article  269  of  the  new 
national  Constitution  of  Panama,  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  of  April  30,  1946  estab¬ 
lished  a  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Civil  Service.  The  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  and  a  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  President,  will  study 
government  employment  and  present  a 
plan  for  civil  service  regulations  based  on 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  This  work 
will  include  classification  of  public  em¬ 
ployees  who  will  be  included  under  civil 
service,  grading  of  these  employees  so  that 
each  is  appointed  to  a  position  within  his 
grade,  and  drawing  up  aptitude  tests 
and  general  knowledge  examinations.  Any 
measures  necessitated  by  the  establishment 
of  civil  service  for  the  reorganization  of 
public  offices  are  to  be  recommended  to 
the  President.  The  Committee  has  access 
to  information  and  data  of  the  Ministries 
and  state  offices,  and  to  official  files.  A 
civil-service  expert  designated  by  the 
President  will  advise  the  Committee. 

Venezuela  fights  housing  shortage 

In  an  additional  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
housing  shortage,  Venezuela  is  encourag¬ 
ing  private  capital  to  invest  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rental  properties.  Official  an¬ 
nual  interest  rates  have  been  set  on  all 
typies  of  edifices  built  after  February  16, 
1946,  for  investment  purposes.  This  con¬ 
trol  will  Ije  in  effect  for  5  years.  The 
rates  are  as  follows: 


Houses  valued  at  less  than  40,000  bolivares, 
9  percent. 

Houses  valued  at  40,000  to  60,000  bolivares, 
8  percent. 

Houses  valued  at  more  than  60,000  bolivares, 
7  percent. 

Apartment  houses,  1 1  percent. 

Commercial  and  industrial  projjerty,  12  to  14 
percent. 

(One  bolivar  equals  $0.30  U.  S.  cy.) 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  On  April  1,  1946,  a  new  “super-duper” 
l)us  line  Ijegan  opierations  Ijetw'een  Ciudad 
Juarez  and  Chihuahua  City,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua  in  Mexico,  says  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly.  The  Linea  de  Coches 
Salon  del  Noroeste,  LCS,  as  it  is  called, 
schedules  three  daily  trips  each  w’ay  on  the 
236-mile  run  made  in  7  hours  with  five 
.stops.  The  cost  of  18.15  pesos  ($3.75)  in¬ 
cludes  one  meal  served  in  the  coach  while 
en  route.  Equipment  now  consists  of  5 
coaches,  the  numlier  to  l)e  increased  to  8 
when  more  are  availaljle.  The  coaches 
were  made  in  Mexico,  using  chassis  from 
the  United  States,  and  have  a  seating  capa¬ 
city  of  32  persons.  Each  is  equipped  w  ith  a 
washroom  and  a  small  kitchen,  as  w'ell  as  a 
2-way  radio  set  for  direct  communication 
with  the  terminals  while  en  route. 

•  In  the  middle  of  May  the  press  of  the 
Colombian  capital  announced  that  the 
value  of  buildings  for  which  permits  had 
been  granted  in  the  previous  5  months  had 
broken  all  records.  The  total  was  27,- 
000,000  piesos,  or  about  $15,400,000.  The 
two  largest  edifices  will  lie  an  apartment 
house  of  12  stories  to  be  erected  on  the 
American  model  and  the  building  of  the 
Colombian  Savings  Bank;  both  will  use 
structural  steel.  Since  many  other  busi¬ 
ness  blocks,  office  buildings,  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses  are  also  under  way,  central 
Bogota  is  rapidly  taking  on  a  changed 
aspect. 
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•  On  March  26,  1946,  representatives  of 
the  Argentine  Merchant  Air  Fleet  and  the 
Chilean  National  Air  Line  sijsjned  at  San¬ 
tiago  an  agreement  on  the  interchange  of 
technical  services.  It  is  expected  to  make 
possible  within  a  short  time  commercial 
flights  lx*tween  their  respective  countries. 
Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  will  lie  3% 
hours  apart,  if  no  stop  is  made  in  Mendoza. 
The  Argentine  Air  Fleet  will  have  planes 
equipped  with  radar. 

•  The  Argentine  Government  is  planning 
the  construction  of  six  major  airport 
projects  throughout  the  republic.  These 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  new  national 
airport  at  Eziza,  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  modernization  of 
the  Presidcnte  Rivadavia  airport  at  Moron. 
The  new  airports  will  be  located  at  Cor¬ 
doba,  Salta,  Resistencia,  Comodoro  Riva¬ 
davia,  Formosa,  and  Clorinda,  and  will 
cost  altogether  about  5875,000. 

•  Guatemala  has  decided  to  join  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Institute  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Childhood,  which  has  headquarters 
at  Montevideo. 

•  The  Costa  Rican  government  has  bought 
two  tracts  of  land,  alxiut  1,100  acres  in 
combined  extent,  in  the  Provience  of 
Alajuela.  The  land  will  lie  sold  in  parcels 
not  larger  than  50  acres  to  poor  farmers  of 
the  region,  preferably  the  present  occu¬ 
pants.  They  will  lie  given  easy  purchase 
terms  by  the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica, 
but  must  pledge  themselves  for  4  years  to 
raise  essential  food  crops. 

•  Colombia  now  requires  the  study  of 
forestry  in  all  agricultural  and  rural 
normal  schools,  and  its  city  and  rural 
schools  must  have  a  plot  of  ornamental, 
fruit,  and  forest  trees. 

•  A  special  export  tax  on  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar,  and  molasses  has  Ix^en  levied  by 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  tax  will  lie 


3  fiercent  on  coffee  and  cacao,  and  Yr  per-  C 
cent  on  sugar  and  molasses,  payable  at  the 
time  of  shipment.  The  money  is  to  lie 
used  exclusively  for  jxirt  improvements. 

•  Manila  hemp  is  lieing  grown  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  in  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  In 
Costa  Rica  alone  there  are  11,500  acres 
planted  to  this  valuable  filx^r,  which  was 
of  great  strategic  importance  during  the 
war.  The  plant  is  related  to  the  banana, 
and  looks  very  much  like  it. 

•  More  than  200  head  of  pure-bred  Hol¬ 

stein  cattle  are  to  lie  imported  into  Ecuador 
from  the  United  States  by  the  National 
Development  Bank  in  an  endeavor  to 
improve  the  numlier  and  quality  of  dairy 
stock.  F 

•  It  is  said  that  United  States  port  cities  on 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  now  receiving 
aliout  80  percent  of  the  normal  volume  of  I 
liananas,  but  l^ecause  of  shipping  losses  I 
during  the  war,  sufheient  boats  are  not  [ 
yet  available  to  revive  the  regular  routes  \ 
to  the  east  coast.  The  bananas  reaching  I 
New  York  in  May  were  about  40  percent  | 
of  normal  supplies.  They  were  shipped  I 
by  rail  from  Gulf  ports.  [ 

•  A  severe  drought  early  this  year  in  the  \ 
Chilean  Provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Ata-  | 
cama  obliged  the  government  to  appro-  | 
priate  $40,000  to  buy  food  for  the  sufferers,  | 
promote  public  works,  and  obtain  work 

in  the  nitrate  fields  for  the  unemployed. 

•  On  January  21,  1946,  the  Brazilian 
Government  issued  a  decree  outlining 
plans  for  an  extensive  national  telegraphic 
system  in  that  country.  The  plans  include 
provisions  for  (1)  a  basic  system  of  wire 
communication  connecting  the  principal 
points  of  the  republic  where  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  and  advisable  to  use  land  lines,  and  I 
(2)  a  basic  network  of  radio  circuits  cover-  L 
ing  areas  not  serviced  by  the  system  of  wire  I 
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communication,  and  duplicating  the  latter 
in  the  principal  points  of  traffic  conver¬ 
gence  where  they  will  provide  alternate 
means  of  communication  in  emergency 
situations.  The  present  land  and  radio 
circuits  of  the  Department  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  are  operating  at  pjeak  capacity 
and  are  inadequate  for  handling  the 
increasing  demands. 

•  As  announced  by  a  decree  of  March  1 4, 
1946,  Venezuela  has  ratified  the  convention 
which  created  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  .Agricultural  Sciences. 

•  A  Constitutional  Congress  was  elected  in 
Haiti  on  May  18,  1946.  This  Congress, 
which  is  reported  to  consist  of  56  Demo¬ 
crats  out  of  a  total  of  58  memlters,  will 
elect  the  President. 

•  .An  important  change  occurred  in  the 
political  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  with  the  unification  of  five  factions 
into  a  single,  national  Lilieral  Party  at  a 
grand  assembly  held  on  May  12,  1946. 
.At  this  meeting  the  Liberal  Renovador, 
Doctrinario,  Democrata,  Lilteral  Nacional 
and  Liberal  Unido  parties  voted  them¬ 
selves  out  of  existence  and  into  the  one 
Lilieral  Party.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Francisco  Arias  Paredes  as  president,  the 
Liberals  are  expected  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  3-month  session  of  the  National 
.Assembly  which  Ijegan  on  May  15. 

•  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Social  Welfare  of  Uruguay  has  recently 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  its  own 
library.  It  aims  to  build  up  an  adequate 
specialized  collection  of  both  national  and 
foreign  educational,  cultural,  and  soci- 

I  ological  books  and  publications. 

I*  Argentina’s  National  Commission  on  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  VtKational  Orientation 
has  been  authorized  to  set  aside  145,000 
I  pesos  annually  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
1  100  scholarships  each  year  to  young  fjeople 


between  16  and  20  of  the  other  American 
republics  who  wish  to  serve  industrial  ap¬ 
prenticeships  in  Argentina.  Five  scholar¬ 
ships,  each  paying  100  pesos  a  month,  will 
be  offered  to  each  of  the  20  countries. 
The  Conunission  will  also  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  expenses  each  way  at  the  request  of 
the  respective  governments. 

•  The  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Pan  American  World  Airways 
are  again  jointly  sponsoring  Pan  American 
Airways  Travel  Fellowships.  These  fel¬ 
lowships,  one  each  for  travel  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela 
for  American  students,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  the 
United  States,  will  take  care  of  costs  for 
Clipper  transportation  to  the  selected 
school,  and  return.  The  choice  of  candi¬ 
dates  is  made  for  Pan  American  .Airway 
by  the  Institute,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

•  .A  cooperative  agreement,  similar  to 
those  signed  with  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  has  been  signed  between  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  the  Inter- American  Edu¬ 
cational  Foundation.  The  agreement  will 
be  in  effect  for  three  years,  and  has  re¬ 
newal  provisions.  It  provides  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  physical  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  programs  in  primary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  normal  schools. 

•  The  Guatemalan  Institute  of  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Ethnography,  and  History  has 
been  created  by  executive  decree.  It  is 
e.xpected  to  improve  museum  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration,  coordinate  the 
agencies  engaged  in  supervising  archeo¬ 
logical  treasures,  promote  ethnographical 
and  historical  research,  and  foster  the 
study  of  folklore. 

•  On  April  1,  1946,  the  Mexico  City 
daily  newspaper  El  Universal  announced 
the  award  of  the  fourth  annual  Miguel 
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Lanz  Duret  literary  price  of  1,000  pesos, 
the  winner  being  Captain  Gustavo  Rueda 
Medina  of  the  Mexican  Navy,  for  his 
novel  Las  islas  tambien  son  nuestras  (The 
islands  are  also  ours). 

Captain  Rueda  Medina,  now  forty 
years  old,  w'as  born  in  Aguascalientes, 
graduated  from  the  Naval  School  of 
Veracruz,  and  during  his  career  as  a  naval 
officer  has  been  in  command  of  various 
vessels  of  the  Mexican  Navy.  At  present 
he  is  on  duty  as  an  aide  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  writing  articles  for  papers  and 
periodicals  and  his  first  book  iQuien  tiene 
un  sacacorchos?  (Who  has  a  corkscrew?) 
was  published  only  a  few  days  before 
announcement  of  the  award  for  his  second 
book.  The  prize  novel  is  based  on  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  author  when  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  naval  activities  at  Isla  Mujeres, 
in  the  Caribbean  near  Yucatan. 

•  Several  important  new  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  have  recently  been  created  in  Peru, 
including  a  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  a  Museum  of  Peruvian  Culture 
in  Lima,  the  new  Regional  School  of 
Music  in  Trujillo,  and  the  Eastern  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  in  Iquitos,  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Loreto.  The  Museum  of 
Peruvian  Culture  was  established  so  that 
exhibits  representing  all  the  various  epochs 
of  Peruvian  history  may  be  shown  in  one 
place,  thus  revealing  the  fundamental 
unity  running  through  them  and  making 
possible  the  identification  of  a  “real 
Peruvian  culture.”  The  Eastern  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  will  train  the  youth  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country  in  the 
efficient  exploitation  of  the  natural  riches 
of  that  region. 

•  The  Peruvian  Government  has  granted 
permission  to  the  Institute  of  Andean 


Research  to  carry  on  geographical,  ethno¬ 
logical,  and  archaeological  investigations 
in  the  Viru  Valley  in  the  Department  of 
La  Libertad.  The  Institute  plans  to  study 
the  processes  of  cultural  change  in  this 
section  of  the  Peruvian  coast  through  all 
the  periods  of  its  history.  Included  in  the 
project  will  be  intensive  studies  of  the 
ancient  irrigation  systems  of  the  area. 

•  A  recent  presidential  decree  in  Brazil 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  University 
of  Bahia.  Composing  the  new  university 
at  the  outset  will  be  a  School  of  Medicine 
with  annexed  Schools  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy,  a  Polytechnic  School,  and 
Schools  of  Law,  Philosophy,  and  Economic 
Sciences.  Other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  now  existing  in  Bahia  which  may 
eventually  be  incorporated  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  the  School  of  Agronomy  and 
Veterinary  Medicine,  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Institute  of  Music. 

•  The  University  of  Brazil,  until  now 
a  Government-operated  institution,  has 
been  granted  autonomy  in  managing  its 
administrative,  financial,  teaching,  and 
disciplinary  affairs.  This  University  now 
includes  Schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  Den¬ 
tistry,  Philosophy,  Architecture,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Sciences  and  Pharmacy,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Mines  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Education 
and  Sports,  the  Ana  Nery  School  of 
Nursing,  and  Institutes  of  Electrotech¬ 
nics,  Psychology,  Psychiatry,  and  Bio¬ 
physics. 

•  Fifty  Colombian  second  lieutenants  art 
continuing  their  military  aviation  studies 
at  United  States  airfields. 

•  A  group  of  Guatemalan  Boy  Scouts  made 
an  enjoyable  trip  to  Mexico  last  April  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Mexican  Scouts. 
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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
■Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Tltird,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
.Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
s>’stem,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  nrocedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanbh,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 


